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; BLOSSOM TIME by Arthur L. Schoeni 
First Prize. Lenhof 9 x 12 infra red 8 sec. F 32 Zeiss red filter. 


MEXICAN VILLAGE by Choy G. Wy 
Third Prize. Graflex 8% x4% Super XX. 
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THE WINNERS 
OF THE 


DECEMBER 
PHOTO CONTEST > 


TRAVEL invites its readers to enter a series of photo- 
graphic contests. A prize of $25.00 is given for the best 
picture received each month. A prize of $10.00 is paid 
for the next best picture and $5.00 each for all other 
pictures accepted for publication. We are seeking pictures 
which will evoke vividly and dramatically the manifold 
delights of travel in this country or in any other part 
of the world. 


Contestants may use any type of camera or film. Any 
size prints may be submitted but the larger sizes are 
preferable: All pictures must be in black and white. You 
may submit a single print or as many as you wish. Do 
not send negatives. Contests are open to all readers except 
professional photographers. 

Each picture must have the photographer’s name and 
address printed or stamped on the back together with the 
location and other pertinent information about the picture, 
including the type of camera and film used. 


GEISHA by Con Gebbie 
Second Prize. Rolleiflex Camera. F 16 at 100. 
XX film. 
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| THE PLAZA OF ST. MARK, VENICE 


Gur Couer This Mouth 


The view from the Plaza of St. Mark 
to the cathedral of San Giorgio across 
the lagoon never loses its magic—a 
magic by which generations of travelers 
have been enchanted. To take this 
picture André Diénés came in the early 
morning when the Plaza was nearly 
empty and the rays of the sun were 
slanting through the beautifully carved 
arches of the logia of the Palace of 
the Doges and the granite column 
bearing the winged lion of St. Mark 
was silhouetted sharply against the sky. 
The granite column was brought from 
Constantinople and erected in 1180. 


Dear Sir: I was glad to see the 
selection of photographs of New 
York City taken by Percy C. Byron 
at the turn of the century reproduced 
in your December issue. The pic- 
tures were credited to the Museum 
of the City of New York and I 
should like to take this opportunity 
to say a word or two of praise for 
that excellent institution. The ad- 
dress is Fifth Avenue and 104th 
Street. 

Here fascinating relics of the 
city’s past are on display. The J. 
Clarence Davis Gallery traces the 
growth of the city from an Indian 
village to a fair sized town at the 
close of the Revolutionary War. In 
the Altman Foundation Gallery the 
citys growth from the Federal 
period to the present is represented. 


fit to drive on? All these super- 
highways go around the outskirts of 
the city trying to get to Galveston. 
Who in thunder wants to go to 
Galveston anyway?” 
N. ScHROEDER, 
Houston, Texas 


Dear Sir: My attention has been 
called to an article by George Kent 
called “How to Be an American 
Abroad” which was published a 
number of months ago in Travel. 
Apropos of his discussion of the 
manners of Americans in foreigm 
countries I would like to give you my 
impressions gathered on two exten- 
sive European trips—one in March 
1949 and the other in November, 
December. I covered the same 
ground on both occasions and 
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Dear Sir: We believe George Clem- 
ent’s letter, December issue, to be 
timely. More of the dark corners of 
the world should be revealed, with 
an occasional dip into the more 
familiar parts of Europe - and 
America. 

With small exception, our thought 
is that the average person reading 


It was a delightful and stimulating 
experience. Travel fulfills its func- 
tion admirably both in its text and 
in its pictures. I particularly en- 
joyed the articles about The Little 
White House, Impregnable Malta, 
The World’s Smallest Republic and 
The Flowing Highway in Guiana 
Forests. 


- THE VAGABOND CAMERA. ......-- Hi A SASS yA RN oedema Stra 31 Travel is already familiar with a Ruta R. Lawton 

ki by Will Lane good deal of the earth’s surface. Be- Chicago, Ill. 
le ing a frustrated nomad, his anxiety Dear Sir: Your department “Tra- 
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missed is intensified, and a desire to 
know more about what he has not 


seen is greater. Just in case, you 


know, that he gets around to making 
the trip some day. 

Articles on remote places give one 
the opportunity to sit home and 
grouch because there is not time off 
anymore to “get anywhere or see 
anything.” 

Mr. Clement’s remark about pos- 
sibly liking to see even New York 
or London again reminds me of one 
made by an associate recently. The 
man was griping about the condition 
of the city streets and about our 
mayor’s building so many _ super- 
highways. What he said went some- 
thing like this. “Why are they put- 
ting all this money into superhigh- 
ways when our city streets are not 


purpose. As a rule books on travel, 
exploration and related subjects are 
relegated to obscure positions in the 
regular literary sections of maga- 
zines and newspapers. It is useful 
to have the best among them singled 
out for monthly comment. 


Rocer HoLpen 
Ogden, Utah 


Dear Sir: Your very generous con- 
tribution of magazines have been re- 
ceived in good condition. Please 
accept our sincere thanks. I hope you 
realize you are doing a very fine deed 
for the men of this institution. I 
can assure you that they.are exceed- 
ingly grateful for all you have done 
for them. 

Rev. CLARENCE SWEARINGEN 


London Prison Farm, London, Ohio 


THE LATEST NEWS FOR TRAVELERS 


A ccorpinc to Thos. Cook and 
Son 1950 will be Europe’s biggest 
travel year. The dollar volume of this 
year’s traffic will far surpass that of 
the boom years before the war, and 
it is quite probable that the actual 
number of American visitors to the 
Old World will surpass the high 
figures of 1928-29 when there were 
more liners in the Trans-atlantic 
service than are available today. 
While there is approximately 30% 
less steamship accommodation which 
the tourist to and from Europe may 
utilize as compared with 1929, the air 
lines more than compensate for the 
shortage of ocean liners. The most 
serious bottleneck of travel in Europe 
in 1950 is created by the lack of suf- 
ficient hotel accommodations, espec- 
ially during the peak of the summer 
season, in such large European cities 
as London, Paris, Rome, Amsterdam, 
and Stockholm. In order to solve 
this problem, the principal travel 
agencies which handle the bulk of 
tourism to Europe are making a suc- 
cessful effort to lengthen the season. 


Programs of European tours ar- 
ranged for 1950 include many depart- 
ures in April and May, also autumn 
trips leaving the United States and 
Canada in September and October. 
Before the war, tourist travel from 


our side of the Atlantic to Europe 
was for the most part concentrated 
in the four months of June, July, 
August, and September. Special 
Holy Year Pilgrimage Tours, which 
are expected to bring up to fifty 
thousand additional American vis- 
itors to Europe during 1950, will 


begin in February and _ continue 
through November. 
Another important event taking 


place in the Old World this year is 
the Oberammergau Passion Play, 
which begins on May 21 and con- 
tinues until September 17, with two 
performances a week during most of 
this period. Thousands of Ameri- 
cans are planning to include Oberam- 
mergau in their travels. While this 
outstanding attraction will increase 
the total number of tourists going 
abroad this year, it will also spread 
travel itineraries to the Bavarian Alps 
and the Austrian Tyrol, areas which 
have received comparatively few 
American visitors since the war. 
Most of these tourists will spend 
some time in Switzerland, which is 
amply provided with excellent hotels. 

Thus both Rome and Oberammer- 
gau will in a measure relieve the 
pressure on hotels in Paris and Lon- 
don during the height of the sum- 
mer season, the time when most 


Desert Sea News Bureau 


The desert sea resort of Las Vegas, Nevada, boasts the brightest 
and gayest “Great White Way” in the Southwest. 


Miami News Service’ 


Palms in the’ County Causeway frame the skyline of Miami, The 


tall building in the center with the pyramid dome is the Dade County 
Courthouse, the highest structure south of Washington, D. C. | 


Americans who make’ only short 
visits to Europe will require accom- 
modations in those cities. 


Another important factor which 
will bring about a wider spread of 
travel in 1950 is the increase of 
steamship services to Europe via the 
Mediterranean. A great many of the 
special pilgrimage tours to Rome will 
make use of these services. The 
Shrine of Fatima near Lisbon will 
bring numerous pilgrimage travelers 
to Portugal, many of whom will also 
spend some time in Spain. 


Transatlantic air travel will make 
it possible for Americans with only 


two weeks’ vacation to enjoy satis-. 


factory tours to Europe, or to visit 
Rome for the Holy Year observances. 


See London For $3.50 


A brand new inducement to your 
clients to book their British travel 
in advance comes in the form of 
London Transport Weekly “Go-As- 
You-Please” tickets—now _ available 
from all British Railways offices in 
North America—and mot purchas- 
able in Great Britain. 


For the exceptionally low cost of 
$3.50 the overseas visitor can travel 
without limit for a week on a large 
variety of London Transport  ser- 
vices serving not only the city dis- 
tricts but radiating far out into the 
suburbs. The ticket is available on 
the London Underground Subway 
System, on all London - Transport 
City and Country Bus Services, all 
London Transport trains of every 
type, and on all the City’s Trolley 
Bus Services. 

Travel unlimited in the London 
area is virtually what one of these 
tickets represents—it can be used 
just as often as the visitor desires; 
it offers him a travel range unrivaled 
by any city transport system in the 
world. 


To order these tickets there are 
only three simple requirements—the 
passenger’s name, passport number, 
and the dates, as nearly as possible, 
between which the ticket will be re- 
quired. 

Our usual transportation commis- 
sion rate of 714% is payable on these 


tickets—and, it must be stressed) 
once more, they cannot be purchased 


_in Britain. | 


Snow Sport in California 

Although Southern California is aj 
winter sun land, there are approxi- 
mately twenty snow sports centers in 
the high mountain valleys, and most} 
of them are handy to Hollywood, 
the sun resorts, and the Pacific) 
Ocean, 


The thickest concentration of these’ 
snow sport centers is in the spectacu-| 
larly beautiful Inyo-Mono country; 
along the steep eastern face of the 
Sierra Nevada mountain range. The: 
area has fourteen ski lifts, and in one 
spot the skiing continues until mid- 
summer. 


Inyo-Mono is a land of glaciers 
(existing at the same latitude as 
palm trees in the valley below), of 
trout-filled lakes and streams, and of: 
high peaks. The tallest peak in the. 
continental United States is here, 
Mt. Whitney, and can be seen rising 
14,496 feet over the town of Lone) 
Pines ras wah 

The region is reached via a pleas- | 
ant journey through the sunny Mo- | 
jave Desert, past gold and silver. 
mines, and forests of the Joshua | 
Tree, the giant desert lily, whose | 
fuzzy green limbs reach 10 to 30’ 
feet high. = 


| 
Snow sports areas of Inoyo-Mono 
are reached from the towns of Lone 
Pine, Independence, Big Pine, Bishop, 
Leevining, and Bridgeport, all of 
them with ample accommodations. 
Kearsarge Valley is a high snow 
area, reached from Independence. 
There is a one thousand foot ski 
lift. McGee Mountain, a favorite’ 
spot, has two five thousand foot 
tows, and is reached from Bishop. 
Mammoth Mountain, north of 
Bishop, is the site of skiing that lasts 
until mid-summer. The high slopes 
of 7800-foot Mammoth Mountain are- 
snow-covered the year around. There 
are five ski tows. The region takes 
its name from the mining ghost 
town of Mammoth. ; 
Ski tows also are maintained at 
Crestview and Deadman, about 7600 
feet high. Two more lifts, each 1000 


Se 


“Both Olivia de Haviland and Jane Wyman arrive at New Wore and 
at Los Angeles after trans continental trips. 


eet, are in operation at June Lake. 
“here are additional lifts at Leevin- 
ng and Conway Summit. 


What New Hampshire Offers the 
Winter Visitor 


The winter vacationist is first at- 
‘acted to New Hampshire by some 
f America’s most famous winter 
orts facilities and by some of the 


10st spectacular mountain scenery 
1 the East. 


lot of hard work and imaginative 
lanning by more than 450 hosts in 
lew Hampshire who operate large 
nd small résorts—inns, hotels, ski 
Wdges, cabin colonies, farm homes. 
. large percentage of these resorts 
re near major ski developments, 
ut many of them are not. Resorts 
olated from major ski areas draw 
irongs of winter fans each year 
ist because they know the proper 
yrmula for providing a good all- 
yund-winter vacation. Skiing is still 
le basic winter sport, so a rope tow 
_ usually provided, but skating, to- 
gganing, sleigh riding, cross- coun- 
y snowshoe and ski jaunts, square 
ancing, and cookouts are receiving 
sw popularity in many areas. 
The average daily per person rate 
yr a winter vacation in New Hamp- 
lire is from $5 to $10, American 
an, although one may pay more or 
ren less. Most New Hampshire re- 
rts also” do good business in sum- 
er, a factor that allows them to 
perate economically the year round 
id improves the quality of their 
od and service without increasing 
fess; 
Three chair lifts, four Alpine lifts, 
1 aerial passenger tramway, a ski- 
obile, more than a hundred rope 
ws, more. than a dozen ski jumps, 
sores of skating rinks, and many 
iles of ski and snowshoes trails are 
yntained within New Hampshire’s 
ymparatively small area. Much of 
lis recreational wealth is concer 
ated in and near the White Moun- 
ins to take advantage of a skiing 
ason that sometimes lasts 
jonths but may often be stretched to 
x months by knowing where to go 
yr extra-early and extra-late snow. 
Many of the winter resorts are con- 
ntrated near the Skimobile at 
forth Conway, 
vair lift and Black Mountain Alpine 


ft in Jackson, the Cannon Moun-, 


A look behind the scenes reveals , 


five - 


Thorn Mountain 


tain Aerial Passenger Tramway in 
Franconia Notch, the Belknop Moun- 
tains Recreation Area chairlift near 
Laconia, and the chair lift at Mt. 
Sunapee State Park. But these areas 
by no means have a monopoly on 
winter recreation. From Jaffrey on 
the south, to Berlin in the north, 
from Hanover on the west, to Os- 
sipee and Eaton on the east, New 
Hampshire resorts have earned a 
reputation for providing good winter 
vacations. 


A Two Week Vacation in California 


To meet the requirements of those 
who are limited in time to a two 
week yacation and those desirous of 
seeing the Grand Canyon, Yosemite 
National Park, the Far West and the 


major attractions of California in 
a time saving itinerary, American 
Express is announcing a’series of two 
week escorted vacation tours. 


The tours began December 4 at 
Chicago. They will leave there every 
other Sunday to May 7, and will in- 
clude deluxe trains, the finest hotels 
and motor coaches. New Mexico 
and Arizona will be reached in the 
sunny warmth of their winter clim- 
ate, when bright blue skies stretch 
to distant mountains so remindful 
of those many vista paintings of the 
Great Southwest and when the multi- 
colored tones of the Grand Canyon 
show at their best. A full day is 
spent at Grand Canyon National Park 
with sightseeing drives along the Rim 
and the Canyon floor with head- 
quarters at the spectacular El Tovar 
Hotel overlooking the great chasm. 


From sightseeing in San Francisco 
and environs, the tour parties reach 
Yosemite National Park on Friday, 
where the celebrated Ahwahnee Ho- 
tel serves as headquarters for Park 
and sightseeing of the San Joaquin 
Valley. Mariposa Grove of big trees 
which contains the Grissly Giant 
tree and the world-famous Wawana 
Tunnel Tree is next visited. Since 
the days of the pioneering Francis- 
can Fathers the Peninsula and en- 
virons of Monterey have drawn 
thousands of nature lovers yearly to 
view the seascape and landscape. 
Tour members will reach this his- 
toric city through the scenic love- 
liness of Merced River Canyon, view 
the Old Mission churches, see the 
old landmarks of its long and color- 
ful history under Spanish, Mexican 
and American flags and visit the 
famous Carmel Bay artist colony. 


A full day and over-night stop is 
scheduled for Santa Barbara to be 
climaxed by motor drive edging the 
Pacific which brings the tour parties 
to Los Angeles, Hollywood, Beverly 
Hills and the outlying Beach resorts, 
From 2-¥% days of sightseeing at Los 
Angeles, San Diego is next visited 
from where departure is made for 


Chicago. . . .All expense tour prices 
from Chicago to Chicago $502.00 
plus tax. 


Chile’s Monte Carlo 


Vina del Mar, the fashionable sea- 
side resort five miles from Chile’s 
principal port of Valparaiso, is a 
Monte Carlo in South America. Its 
Municipal Casino is one of the largest 
establishments of its kind in the 
world, with roulette and baccarat 
tables sufficient to accommodate 
hundreds of players. 


The minimum stake at many of the 
roulette tables is only five Chilean 
pesos, about 5c U. S. money at the 
current rate of exchange. Thus a 
flyer with the goddess of chance is 
within the reach of almost everyone. 
Especially on weekends the Casino 
receives thousands of visitors, many 
of whom come to dine and dance. 


Vina del Mar is about ninety miles 
from Santiago, connected with the 
capital city by a fine new motor road 
that traverses two mountain ranges 
lying between Santiago and the coast, 
and affords striking views of the 
snow-capped peaks of the high Andes 
rising to the east of that city. 

The fashionable summer season at 
Vina del Mar extends from December 
to March. These months are most 
popular with sunshine-seeking tour- 
ists from North America. 


American Airlines 


The San Xavier Mission near Tucson is said to be the oldest in 
continuous use in the North American Continent. 
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-Marischall College is one of the most 
_ impressive buildings in the British Isles 
_and one of the largest granite buildings 

in Europe. Another view of Marischall 
is shown in the frontispiece. 


: Bh cndoon 
Cty of Grey Granite 
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(ea Vv HOUGH  Aberdeen’s popular name is 
the “Granite City,” it is justified in using the 
more poetical designation, “Silver City by the 


Sea.” Under sunshine after a rainstorm its aus- 
tere walls and- towers are transformed so that 
they “‘sparkle as if powdered with diamonds.” 
Next to Edinburgh, architectually Aberdeen 
is probably the most impressive city in Scotland. 
Aberdeen has been quarrying the granite used in 
its buildings for over three centuriés and it redis- 
covered, at least so far as Scotland is concerned, 
the art of granite polishing lo8t since the days 
of the Pharaohs. No building material more 
time-defying than granite has been found since 
the Egyptians built the temple at Karnac. The 
rock-like splendor of Aberdeen is symbolic of 
the grim plodding determination that has dis- 
‘tinguished its people in! their struggle against 
a hostile climate and a disadvantageous position 
on the North Sea. — 


1500 is a massive structure heavily 
buttressed and bearing aloft a lantern 
of crossed rib arches surmounted by 
an imperial crown with a finial cross. 


On their way to Marischall College students pass through the Netherkirkgate, 


The tower of King College dating from | 
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Proudest of heraldic beasts, the unicorn 
dominates the quadrangle at King’s 
College. Much of the old section of 
Aberdeen, so highly revered in the 
Middle Ages, has disappeared. 


one of the oldest streets in Aberdeen. The importance of Aberdeen dates from 
the twelfth century when Scotland’s kings retained a royal residence here. 


BOLIVIA 


by Albert C. Hicks 


A nation that bestrides the highest Andes and reaches 
deep into savage jungles, Bolivia offers excitement, 
natural wonders and surprises unique in South America. 


BOLIVIA IS a landlocked Andean nation, and you will probably | 

arrive at its capital by plane. La Paz is the highest capital in the jf 

oe world, and its ‘airport is the highest commercial airport in the jj 

er eRe EL ts world. The airport is located on the bleak, windswept plateau of | 

THE HIGHEST CAPITAL IN THE WORLD . the Andes known as the altiplano, 14,000 feet above sea level. t 

Though Sucre is the official capital of Bolivia, the de facto capital gt ten ROvizOn ae pce wenarn snow apps Ran rerere sua: 
t The scenic treat will probably cause you to gasp with aesthetic 


is La Paz, the seat of the National Palace and the Congress building. : : 
Below is the Prado; above the church of San Francisco, built in 1605. astonishment, whereupon comes the shock. As you gasp you will 


Fenno Jacobs from ‘Three lions 


inhale, and what you inhale will hardly 
appear to be the combination of oxygen, 
hydrogen, carbon nitrogen and phosphorus 
our lungs have been conditioned to expect. 


| In La Paz what one expects to find in 
the invisible atmosphere this side of the 
moon comes in remarkably small doses. An 
oxygen tank might have too great a resem- 
blance to a bomb, so taking one along is 
inadvisable and awkward. The best thing 
to do is nothing: for twenty-four hours, in 
your hotel room, literally nothing. You may 
never become acclimated to the rarified 
atmosphere, but you will find you can 
breathe and move about. And on moving 
about you will find what Bolivia possesses in 
such abundance. 


It has got more tin than any other nation 
in the hemisphere, and is the second largest 
producer in the world. It has more presi- 
dents per decade and more revolutions per 
annum than any civilized nation, with ad- 
joining Paraguay as runner-up. It has some 
of the highest mountains and the lowest 
jungle swamps. The deepest mine in South 
America is located in. Bolivia: a silver mine 
owned and operated by the House of Hochs- 
child reaching down into the earth just twice 
as far as the Empire State reaches above 
ground. It has the highest railroad station, 
a desperately lonely depot on the altiplano 
perched sixteen odd thousand feet above sea 
level. Though they have never been counted, 
nor could they be, the altiplano swarms with 
erhaps more heards of llamas and yvicunas 
than in any other Andean nation, and these 
two wonderful beasts exist only in the 
Andes. 


Bolivia’s lowlands lie beyond the Andes, 
lush farming lands in the midst of the 
jungles. The lowlands, in every way, are 
as much unlike the rest of Bolivia as Bolivia 
is untike the rest of the world. In size it 
compares with the combined areas of 


ne df 
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‘section. 


THE INDIAN QUARTER AT LA PAZ 


Almost all of La Paz’s population of 350,000 is made up of 
sendione and Indian-Cholos. This is a typical street in the Indian 


France and Germany. Virtually anything can 
be raised in the lowlands but potatoes, hell 
and children. It is only a slight hyperbole to 
say that on planting a seed the planter must 
perforce leap immediately to one side in 
order to keep from obstructing its growth. 


-It is also a great cattle raising country. 


Of the some 3,500,000 inhabitants of 
Bolivia, not more than 60,000 live in the 
lowlands. There has been no rail transpor- 
tation, although currently Brazil and Ar- 
gentina are racing rail lines through the 
jungles, a long and arduous task. The two 


giants of the continent are racing for the 
spoils of neglected riches; oil, 


mineral de- 


Fennel Jacobs from Three Lions 


THE JESUIT CHURCH AT POTOSI 


Beautiful churches, palaces and government 

buildings were built at Potosi during the 

sixteenth century when what was then the 

vichest silver mine in the world produced 

wealth in papilous A mnuce for imperial 
pain. 


posits, and a top-soil that reaches numerous 
feet into the earth. It has been difficult to 
raise children because of high mortality 
rates due to the usual jungle diseases, but 
this problem is being overcome by the in- 
tervention of American medical aid. mostly 
missionary. There is no hell to be raised 
outside Santa Cruz, a town of 25,000 per- 
sons on the borderline of the jungles. The 
rest of the jungle towns are small, the ways 
of the citizenry narrow.’ There are alligators 
to be shot in large number; but the shooting 
of them is invariably a commercial enter- 
prise in the hands, largely, of Argentines. 
The Bolivians save their ammunitron for 
political disputes. 


Recently some American mining engi- 
neers met with sudden death and mayhem 
at the hands of rebellious Bolivianos. This, 
however, should not discourage travel to 
Bolivia. The engineers and their wives got 
roughed up and slaughtered for purely 
political reasons. Only gringos who get 
mixed up in politics are subject to con- 
sideration .once the revolutionaries start 
shooting or hanging. Bolivianos frequently 
resort to hanging in the settling of a political 
dispute. This, they have found, has an ad- 
vertising advantage. The bodies can be 
left dangling as a recording of who won 
the revolution. 


Mining engineers are, of course, not di- 
rectly in politics, but their chosen profession 
is in Bolivia. Whatever faction controls 
the mines controls Bolivia. Fhts automati- 
cally makes a mining engineer a politico. 
But not the traveler: either the commercial 
traveler or the tourist. 


In the event of a revolution—and if you 
remain in Bolivia long you will be on hand 
for one—you can choose between lighting 
out for your hotel or staying on to view the 
proceedings. If you are in La Paz (which, 
in Spanish, means peace) you can probably 


Fenno Jacobs from Three Lions 


THE PLAZA AT COCHABAMBA 


Cochabamba is located in one of Bolivia’s rich agricultural 
regions. The second city of the nation, it has a fine cathedral, a 


university and impressive office buildings. 


locate a taxi and make willy nilly for your 
hotel which’ will probably be the Sucre 
Palace (which has been nicknamed by 
gringos the sucker’s palace, but it is still the 
best bet in La Paz). On the first sound of 
rifle shots the hotel swings shut its iron 
gates leading out onto the sidewalk along 
the Prado. As soon as the revolution is 
definitely going in favor of one side, the 
politicos on the losing side head also for 
refuge, but not to the hotels. As elsewhere 
in Latin America they make for foreign 
legations and embassies. 


If you prefer to watch the proceedings 
your chances of survival are good, and the 
show, if you have a strong stomach, is 
terrific. The Bolivianios are less Latin in 
their temperament than the inhabitants of 
any other Latin American nation. There is 
practically no fury of passions in their 
revolutions, Without emotion they are 
singularly out to destroy the opposition. 
That omits you as a traveling gringo. Still, 
wild bullets fill the air, and finding normal 
breathing difficult you will weary of 
dodging them. It is advisable therefore to 
choose a tree, a large one that is not located 
in the cross-fire. Even the fighters sometime 
get hit by a stray bullet. Also, try and 
determine which side should prove the vic- 
tors. One side will be wearing neckties and 
the other won’t. The Bolivianos do this so 
as not to shoot at their colleagues. Jerk 
your necktie off—the sooner the better—or 
wear it, according to your convictions. An 
unemotional Bolivian might mistake you 
for a fellow Bolivian, although being with- 
out passion in his fighting he probably will 
not. The climax is reached when one side 
lays hands on the leaders of the other side. 
There then follow the hangings, usually to 
lampposts on the Plaza Murillo opposite the 
entrance to the National Palace. This is a 


Earl Leaf from Guillumette 


THE INCA HEAD-DRESS 
Playing both a panpipe and a drum this 
Quechua Indian takes an important part 
in the Corpus Christi festival on the shores 

of Lake Titicaca. 
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FIESTA 
IN LA PAZ 


During the festival 
of the Gran Poder 


in La Paz crowds — 


of Indians parade 
through the streets 


carrying banners | 


and sacred objects. 
Dancers take a 
prominent part in 
the festival, whirling 
madly to the music 


of flutes, panpipes | 


and drums. 


ghastly, albeit spectacular event. But the 
edges of the ghastliness of it all are worn 
thin by a holiday spirit that sweeps over the 
city as the climax draws -near. 

Venders at the hangings mingle with the 
crowds selling ice cream and knick-knacks. 
As the crowds thin out if you wish to view 
the victims it may be your only chance of 
meeting the late president of Bolivia. 

La Paz lies in an Andean basin. at 12,500 
feet above sea level, 1,500 feet below the 
altiplano plateau. Nearby, a towering white- 
capped sentry for the multiple gods of 
Andean history, rises Ilimani, a few inches 
short of 22,000 feet at its peak. 

The population of La Paz is about 350,- 
000. Practically the entire population is 
Indian or Indian-Cholo. The conquistadors 
of the sixteenth century produced the 
Indian-Cholos who have become a race apart. 
The offspring of sixteenth century mis- 
cegenetic unions found themselves ostracized 
by chauvinistic fathers and equally chauvi- 
nistic mothers. Unwanted, they produced 
their own manners and customs including 
dress, and their own culture. 

The development of the Cholo should be 
given some detailed attention because in 
varying degrees he is the Bolivian. There 
are the Aymara and the Quechua-Cholos, 
or the Indian-Cholos. The Aymaras are 
fiercely xenophobic. First, they feared the 
Quechuas who were the original Incas of 
what has since become Peru. The Quechuas 


Earl Leaf from Guillumette : 


far outnumbered the Aymaras who, in the 
pre-Spanish colonization days, were settled 
mainly in the Lake Titicaca area on the 
Bolivian-Peruvian border and in the neigh- 
borhood of what is now La Paz. The 


DANCING THE HUAINO 


_ At festival dances at Copacabana the 
‘women wear from eight to twelve under- 
skirts of varying hues. The most popular 
dance is the huaino, a sort of mazurka 
in which the women whirl so rapidly 
| that their spinning skirts create rain- 
_ bows of barbaric color. Both the Aymara 

and the Quechua Indians take part in 


this festival. 
Earl Leaf from Guillumette 


FIESTA IN 
COPACABANA 


At Copacabana on 
Lake Titicaca there 
is a shrine of the 
Virgin of Copaca- 
bana which attracts 
pilgrims from all 
over South America. 
Fiestas held at the 
shrine are celebrated 
by the local Indians 
with a display of 
lavish costumes, 
dances and pantomi- 
mes. The music of 
panpipes and drums 
continues far into 
the night until 
merrymakers drop 
from exhaustion. 


Earl Leaf from Guillumette 


Quechuas overran the Aymaras, but they 
never conquered them. Then came the 
Spanish. They overran both the Quechuas 
and the Aymaras, but to this day the latter 
Indians have remained unconquerable. 


In the natural process of man’s develop- 
ment there came into being the Cholo. In 
the unnatural process of development, the 
Cholo was wholly unwanted by his Spanish 
father and his Indian mother. There fol- 
lowed the latter day, infiltration of whites 
from Europe and the States. They in turn 
lent their inclinations to the production of 
the white Cholo. The white Cholo seems 
to have had from the beginning a con- 
genital penchant for politics. 


The Aymara and Quechua Indians live 
today in the country almost exactly as they 
did prior to the arrival of the Spanish. The 
Aymara-Cholos exist mostly in the city of 
La Paz and lend considerable color to a 
capital that would otherwise be drab except 
for its natural scenery and its wondrous 
politics. The women wear derby hats, black, 
brown and gray, and costumes of spectacu- 
larly gay colors. Most of La Paz is vertical, 
and the Cholos crowd a corner of one side 
of the basin with adobe homes and huts, and 
markets that are the genuine delight of every 
traveler who visits La Paz. 

The Aymaras live mostly in the Lake 
Titicaca area, which recalls another Bolivian 
first. Lake Titicaca is the highest navigable 
lake in the world. It is also one of the most 


beautiful. In the center of it is a penal 
island for politicos who guessed wrong. 


The Quechuas live in the rural areas of 
the altiplano mining regions far to the south 
of La Paz. Unlike the Aymaras, they are 
a mellow people, but moderately timid and 
will often flee at the sight of a stranger. The 
timidity is not characteristic but cultivated. 


In the early thirties the Bolivians went to 
war with the Paraguayans. Paraguay, half 
the size of Bolivia, lured the Bolivian alti- 
plano troops into the Chaco jungles and let 
nature and their guns do the rest. So the 
Bolivian government ordered all Bolivianos 
into the army. The Quechuas, few of whom 
knew there was a war and cared less, 
ignored the call to the colors. So the sol- 
diery forthwith kidnapped them and packed 
them off in army trucks to add to the dis- 
tribution of jungle dead. Ever since, the 
rural Quechuas prefer to regard strangers 
from a comfortable distance. Especially 
white strangers. 


The Quechua-Cholos have their own cus- 
toms and their own peculiar attire. The 
women wear white top hats with fancy de- 
signs in black-stripe. Their clothes are less 
colorful than those of the Aymaras excep\ 
on fiesta days. Like the Aymara-Cholos 
they inhabit the urban areas. They are found 
in. great numbers in Potosi and Cochabamba. 


Potosi is at 13,600 feet above sea level, 
and late in the sixteenth century was the 
largest city in the hemisphere. At that time 
it was the silver capital of the world. Cerro 
de Potosi, rising another two thousand feet 
skyward, towers over Potosi. It was a 


mountain stuffed with silver, and it at- 
tracted about one hundred and fifty thousand 
people who hoped to get in on the bonanza. 
In a short time it was a cerro gutted of its 
riches, and the town dwindled to a handful 
of Indians. Then, late last century, tin was 


Earl Leaf from ‘Guillumette 


TIGER MAN 
Dressed to take the part of a tiger man in 
one of the dances at a Copacabana festival, 
this Indian feels that a good shine is es- 
sential for the gay ceremonies. 
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THE SILVER MOUNTAIN 
The city of Potosi dates from 1547 shortly after the discovery of silver in the great 
mountain that rises to a height of 13,600 feet. From the time of Potosi’s founding 
until 1800 the mountain produced silver valued at more than half a billion dollars. 


uillumette 


In the high mountains of Bolivia the llama is the A variety of fruits and 
Indian’s best friend serving throughout life as a beast vegetables are on display 
of burden and a source of wool. at the market in La Paz. 


Beno | Jacobs scone Three Dieu 


Women are employed in the San José mine at Oruro to sort and crush the tin ore. 
Bolivia has more tin than any other countrv in this hemisphere. 


found lying untouched, for tin until re 
cently had little value. Now Cerro de Potos| 
is a vast catacomb of tin mines, most | 


acters of South American ee It is no 
a city of ae eo thousand persons. 


mining door that had been shut against com- |) 
petitors by Simon Patino. A man who could /f 
be completely ruthless when up against an} 
adversary, Hochschild, ten years later, was} 
Bolivia’s leading independent mining opera- } 


his friends. Hockachild! iitrodeanes hitherto }) 
unknown labor reforms. | 


In Bolivia the Indians and Cholos enjoy, 
two inexpensive vices and one luxury. They } 
drink chicha and chew the coca leaf, and} 
between the two they can forget their hunger | 
and_their one luxury, that of producing: | 
progeny without benefit of clergy. Cocaine | 
is a derivative of the coca leaf, and the chew- | 
ing of the leaf over a number of years) 
leaves the brain perpetually, narcotized. || 
What the leaf does to the brain, chicha does | 
to the senses. Chicha will not be found on) 
the recommended list of any travel guide. 
It is concocted by Indian women who sit img 
a circle chewing corn and expectorating in | 
a common jug. The product of their labors” 7 
is left to ferment, and after a few weeks i | 
bottled as a tasty and moderately explosive | 
brew. Fully occupied with their vices and | 
their luxury, the miners were malleable al- | 
beit stupid. The mining magnates, viewing 
their miners’ habits as an economic virtue,” 
encouraged the general use of both leaf and | 
liquid and kept wages at a pitiful minimum. i 
Miners, their women and their children, 
went without bread. gt 

Hochschild raised wages on the theory 
that the difference in income would go into © 
solid foods and raise production per hour. © 
The balance, however, went into more leaves | 
and chicha. So Hochschild introduced a sys- | 
tem of education which he hopes will event- | 
ually show results. Meanwhile, non-chew- 7} 
ing labor politicos have brought the standard 
of living among the miners to the highest — 
of any working group, including white ¢ol- 
lar workers, in Bolivia. This has resulted 
in the eating of more solid foods, the chew- 
ing of a greater number of leaves and the 
consumption of more chicha; not to mention 
a flurry in their one luxury. 


In the meantime Hochschild, the better 
to gain his divers ends, had gone into the 
manufacturing of what he hoped weuld be 
Bolivian presidents. There followed some 
of the maddest melodrama this hemisphere 4} 
ever produced. One president passed laws © 
that would have forced Hochschild out of © 
business. So the German become Argentine 
ignored the laws. He was thereupon 
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DAUGHTERS OF THE GUADALUPE COLONY 


International News 


The costumes worn by the girls of Guadalupe are a mixture of old Russia and modern America. The young people have many relatives in 


America and most of them are anxious to go there. 


LITTLE RUSSIA 


IN MEXICO 


: by Gordon L’Allemand 


How refugees from Tsarist Russia found freedom 
and security in the beautiful Guadalupe Valley. 


% 

TO GET TO THE almost legendary little 
Russian village of Guadalupe on the Mexican 
‘west coast you first have to drive south from 
San Diego, across the International Border 
at Tia Juana, and then on down the scenic 
mountainous coast road above, the blue 
Pacific. The feeling of forlornness, of 
poverty and hopelessness swoops over you 
almost as soon as you cross the border. 

_ In San Diego and Los Angeles we learned 
about a beautiful little valley hidden in the 
mountains | away from all the waste of 


drouth and want on the Baja California 
peninsula. We were told that in the valley 
of Guadalupe is the New World home of 
a valiant band of 355 souls of the Molokan 
Christian faith who fled from the South 
Russian province of Kars, hard by Mt. 
Ararat, in 1906, to escape the persecution 
of the Tsar of all the Russias. 


Sixty-five miles south of the Border we 
come to a cluster of houses squatting at a 
road intersection, and named, according to 
the sign, by the very inappropriate title of 


Al, 


Tes national News 


ONE OF THE PIONEERS 


Only fifteen of the original 355 settlers 

who came to Guadalupe in 1906 remain 

today. This man is typical of the 

sturdy Russian peasants who founded 
the colony. 
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El Tigre, The Tiger. The sign points east- 
ward into the mountain country. The road 
wanders along through rolling, drouth- 
ridden hills that have known no rain for 
over four years. An occasional ranch house 
clings in subdued desolation to the slopes. 
Everywhere there is sunshine and a mag- 
nificent silence that strikes a haunting fear 
into your heart. 

The vision of Guadalupe valley presently 
opens out before us, its gently rolling floor 
criss-crossed with rows of green pepper 
trees and tall waving eucalyptus, the broad 
vision of a Joseph’s coat patch-work of 
wheat and hay fields, of neatly tilled vine- 
yards, all surrounded by the forbidding rim 
of rock-studded hills. The greenest spot in 
all this valley is the center, the village of 
Guadalupe, a mass of greenery studded with 
white spots that are adobe houses snugged 
down like so many little ships at anchor in 
a safe harbor. 

The smoothest of sandy roads carries the 
car through these fields. Teams of red 
horses pull rattling hay-mowing machines 
along against a vast amber backdrop in the 
distance. Buzzards patrol the sky. The tall 
blond men working over the grapes look up 
and wave to us. 

Now come neat orchards and kitchen 
gardens, fenced, well tended, bordering the 
road into the village. Dogs bark, hens 
cackle, and ducks and geese quack and shrill 
as we turn into the half-mile long shady 
lane that is the unpaved street through 
Guadalupe’s heart. 

Seven hundred mile long Baja California 
peninsula, Mexico’s westernmost province, 
may indeed be a dry, shadeless, poverty- 
stricken land, but this valley of Guadalupe 
is pleasant, lush, peaceful beneath the ram- 
parts of its encircling hills. White adobe 
houses border the road, each in its own two- 
acre plot groaning beneath masses of flam- 
ing red bougainvillea vines. Little groups 


FEEDING THE GEESE 


The old man feeding his geese still wears the blouse that marked 
the moujik in old Russia. Each house has its own piece of land 
with cows, goats and poultry. 
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of women and girls, white-clad, heads wrap- 
ped in white lace shawls, gossip at the gates, 
turn to stare at us. It is late in the after- 
noon. 

Bacillio Bucaroff, our host, lives in one 
of the original sprawling adobe houses, 
walls a foot thick, whitewashed to a prim 
neatness. He and his plump, beshawled wife 
Tanya read and discuss our letter from the 
director of the Santa Tomas Winery over 
at Ensenada, welcome us, and give us the 
best room in the house, the one with high 
beds. Then we go out with Bacillio to the 


barn to watch him and a white-bearded 
neighbor cutting up a young beef suspended 
from the rafters. 
along to help and advise. 
friendly fashion, 


Other friends wander 
They divide the 
arguing in 


meat in 


International News 


ONE OF THE PIONEERS 


Basilio Tolmasoff looks as though he 

had stepped from the pages of a novel 

by Leo Tolstoy. He is one of the sur- 
viving original settlers. 


International News 


Mike Bucaroff and his pal, Isaac Mohoff, stand resting beside 
the mowing machine while a third man stops to mend his worn 
machine. Four years of drought has left the hay fields thin. 


voluble Russian, Spanish, even English. Th 
good wife meantime takes round dark loaves} 
of black bread from her sweet-smelling ou 
door beehive stone oven. 

A round, fat Mexican sun is setting be-] 
hind the barn of Bacillio Bucaroff’s neighbor} 
farm cousin, William Mohoff, most wel 
to-do man in the valley. It is a white} 
walled, adobe barn, prosperous and sprawl! 
ing. Long-fingered shadows are reaching} 
out between the rows of William’s 65,000} 
grape vines across part of his 450 acre} 
spread. | 

Tonight coal oil lamps will illuminate the | 
rooms of most of the thirty-five adobe homes 
here in Guadalupe. In every home now th 
iron kitchen ranges are fired up with sweet } 
scented oily chaparral wood and roots. Pots? 
of bubbling stews and black fragrant Mexi- 
can coffee are cooking 
the gardens. These folks will drink the | 
coffee from shallow dishes in the old Rus: | 
sian way. They will cut off chunks of the | 


black bread. There will be meat and borscht | 


and cooked cabbage, cheeses ape and 
cucumber pickles. 

In William’ Mohoff’s house ihiere! arel 
electric lights and a radio that gets the” 
Mexican station at Rosarito Beach, even 
Mexico City. William has a tiny portabl 
electric plant. Few of the homes here have | 


electricity; most use gasoline lanterns, or | 


kerosene lamps like the America of thirty | | 
years ago. One would almost feel that the | 
electricity in William’s house is a symbol i 
of the hope that buoyed up these children 
from distant Kars in the Ukraine as they © 
wandered- around the world seeking free 
dom. | 
There is a sedan in William’s barn, along- 
side a tractor, and the big red two-ton truck © 
that is the apple of his eye. With it he © 
hauls his crops and those of his cousins and 


neighbors out the fifteen mile dirt road to | 
Tijuana-Ensenada highway where crops | 
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, and vegetables from |) 
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us Bread at Guadalupe colony is still 
baked as it was by Russian housewives 
: hundreds of years ago. 


jill bring the best prices. But to under- 
tand this mechanized victory of William 
d Alice, his wife, and the sturdy neighbors 
f this little community you must hear their 
tory from the start. In that way you may 
ealize their triumph over a drouth-ridden 
and and the hardships with strange govern- 
nents and ways. 

‘As you sit beside the table eating in 
Nilliam’s spotless kitchen, you study his 
hin, intelligent face with the little goatee, 
vatch the round plump face of his wife 
eneath the ever-present white lace shawl 
ee the house so clean. Here in the strange 
vild land of Mexico you keep thinking that 
hese people are Americans, that they look 
ust like farmers from California or Kansas, 
ike any Americans far from home. 


“Our Molokan religious sect,’ says Wil- 
liam Mohoff with a faint smile as he looks 
up when cousin Bacillio Bucaroff, thick and 
red-bearded in his white Russian blouse, 
comes in and sits down, “our sect was 
founded over three hundred years ago. We 
are may be like your Quakers. Our beliefs 
and lives are very simple.” 

Bacillio nods sagely. 

“We split off from the Russian orthodox 
church. There are no altars or images in 
our church. As you may see in our church 
it is a simple long white room. In one end 
is a small table with white lace cloth and 
our bible upon it, then to one side the long, 
narrow table we use for gatherings and 
feasts. It is there that we go to hear our 
preacher, the elder Bucaroff, preach his ser- 
mons. Each of us has-a table and bible 
in his own home for constant worship.” 

William goes on to explain that the Molo- 
kans are against war and killing. The Tsar 
would not tolerate that point of view. It 
was really the Russo-Japanese war that de- 
cided the Molokan leaders to leave Russia 
forever and seek a new home in a far land. 

Bacillio Bucaroff says in his guttural Eng- 
lish, “The Holy Spirit guided us. Scouts 
came to America to find us a new home. 
Then hundreds of our people left Russia 
and came through New York, mostly West 
to San Francisco, Los Angeles, Fresno. Al- 
ways our scouts look for land where we 
Molokan farmers make a new home.” 

William Mohoff nods and he and Bacil- 
lio recalled how Guadalupe was located by 
the scouts. Molokans dislike city life. Some 
family heads worked in U. S. cities to bring 
more families from Russia, and to keep 
the scouts going. Then one Spring day in 
1906 those tireless scouts came to rest atop 
a mountain and looked down into serene 
Guadalupe valley, truly for these people 
their land of Manana. 

“We raise $72,000 and buy all the valley 


International News 


The cattle range water pumps near 
Guadalupe has proved invaluable dur- 
ing the recent dry years. 


of 13,500 acres from an American banker,” 
explains William. “About seven-thousand 
acres are fertile for farming, the rest are 
pasture and hills. We divided the land ac- 
cording to our needs and abilities. But we 
are not and never have been communal in 
thought or action. We like large families, 
you know. A man must have help to run 
a big farm.” 

“Many childrens are good,” Alice says 
with a sad tinge to her voice, “We have 
six. All are gone away now but one son. 
Mostly they go up to the States.” 

In the early years the farmers of Guada- 
lupe had to return to the U. S. and work 
for wages so they could develop their farms 
here. “Here is better life than in cities,” 
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is ts HAYING TIME 
| ~~. ~“WILLIAM MOHOFF AND HIS GRAPE VINES Horse-drawn, hay-cutting mowers move endlessly over the vast 
- William Mohoff is one of the colony’s most successful and hayfields of the colony during the mowing season. Crews of 
if progressive farmers. He has a trailer, a sedan and a two-ton young men camp out miles from the village until the the haying 


truck. Grape vines cover a large part of his 450 acres. is completed. 
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JEWELS OF THE TROPICAL AQUARIUM 


THE PARADISE FISH 


One of the oldest of exotic fish 
known to collectors, the para- 
dise fish comes from the waters 
of Asia and Africa. In addition 
to gills it has a lung like laby- 
rinth into which it takes air 
when it comes to surface. It is 
bright blue in color with vertical 
green bars from head to tail. 


Tad Nichols 
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Roy Caples 


JACK DEMPSEY 
The scientific name for this fish is Cichlasoma Bioallatwm but 
American collectors call it Jack Dempsey because of its pagnacity. 
Jack Dempsey 1s brilliantly colored in blue, yellow and_ black. 
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ne 
“SAY, LADY," said the voice on the tele-| 
phone, “‘this is the express company, and we: 
got a shipment for the Erratic, no, lemme! 
see, the Erotic Aquarium. Is that you?” ‘ 

To Barbara and Dick Leflang, owners: 
of the Exotic Aquarium at Tucson, Arizoné q 
this error of ignorance or wit is common- 
place. Ingenious and energetic, this young} 
couple sells tropical fish to desert dwellers, | 
no less ardent or informed than millions of 
their kind infesting the four corners of the 
United States. 


An elderly customer of the Leflangs owns} 
a Siamese fighter fish, appropriately named’ 
“Pug.” Gram for gram, though he is 
scarcely more than two inches long, th 
fighter fish ranks with the finest of lethal 
machines in the realm of living things. 
Pug’s owner claims that, when she calls) 
him by name, he immediately rushes to the 
front of the bowl, his pugnacious features 
arranged in an expression of pious inquiry 

To the tropical fish fiend such tomfoolery 
is not at all unusual in a world dominated by 
black mollies, swordtails, neon tetras, and 
angel fish. 


“All kinds of people collect tropicals,” 
Barbara explains. “Disk jockeys, horse} 
wranglers, elevator operators, professors, | 
tired business men, scads of kids are all 
fascinated and sometimes worried by antics 
of brilliantly colored exotic fish living their 
life cycle in captivity.” , 


oF 


The tropical fancier exists amid a welter 
‘ef tanks, aerators, filters, queer marine 
plants, nets, and water heaters. At mention 
of daphnia—a kind of water flea—mosquito 
larvae, house flies, glassworms, or brine 
‘shrimp he becomes positively ecstatic. Con- 
versely, the thought of water tigers, dragon 

fly larvae, or hydra gives him a chill of 
eee: 
Fish addicts annually spend more than 
ee million dollars on equipment, creating 
employment for thousands of men and 
women who catch and prepare special foods, 
construct tanks, build aquarium gadgets, 
and rear aquarium plants. 

“Lots of big names go for fish collect- 

ing,” Barbara relates. “For instance, there’s 
Victor Jory, the actor, and Walter S. Gif- 
ford, official of the American Telephone and 
Telegraph company.” 
_ Gifford’s interest, since he is a realistic 
business tycoon, is reassuring to the un- 
initiated who hears the fish fan blandly dis- 
cuss live bearers, bubble-nest builders, and 
mouth breeders. 

“We were snared,’ says Dick Leflang, 

“when we acquired a brandy snifter. We 
had two gold fish, but the snifter wouldn’t 
hold them, so we gave! them the brush off 
and. put in tropicals.” 

~The Leflangs learned about tropicals the 
costly way. Into their brandy snifter they 
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BARBS 


Tropical fish require a 
special diet which may 
include such delicate 
items as live daphnia, 
dehydrated mosquito 
lava, dried yellow 
shrimps and live white 
worms. This aquarium 
contains a collection of 
barbs, including rosy 
and golden barbs. 


by Nat MeKelvey 


Tad Nichols 


Bringing the exotic wonders of the submarine world to the home. 


THE SIAMESE 
FIGHTING FISH 


In Bangkok there are licensed 
establishments where combats 
between the bellicose fighting 
fish are held. Scarcely more than 
two inches long these fish are 
exotically colored in a variety 
of shades of lavender, green, 
blue, or red. For years they have 
been bred to fight and many of 
the species are pedigreed. 


ANGEL FISH 


The fiamboyant, every popular 
angel fish is a native to the 
waters of Guana and_ the 
Amazon basin. It has red rim- 
med eyes that contrast excit- 
ingly with a silver bedy blended 
in blue-green stripes blending 
into black, 
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THE PROPHET DANIEL 


THE PROPHETS OF 
MINAS GERAIS 


AON the eighteenth century the | 


state of Minas Gerais in 

Brazil drew great quantities 
of wealth from its gold mines. 
Much of this wealth was spent on 
churches, shrines, cloisters and re-— 
ligious art of all kinds. That this ~ 
money was wisely spent was due 
largely to the genius of one man, 
Antonio Francisco Lisboa, known 
by the nickname of Aleijadinho, or 
the “Cripple.” It was he who de- 
signed many of the churches and 
who carved the magnificent statues — 
with which many of them are 
adorned. Among his most impres- 
sive works are the statues of the 
prophets shown here which stand — 
before the church in the old Portu- 
guese town of Congonhas de Campo. 


SIG 
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THE PROPHET NAHUM 


The life of the sculptor was a 
tragic one. At the age of forty- 
seven he was stricken with leprosy. - 
Crippled and suffering acutely he 
continued his work until his death — 
at the age of eight-four in 1814. 


THE PROPHET ISAIAH 


aa 
ey, 
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THE PROPHET JONAH 


a THE CHURCH AT CONGONHAS DE CAMPO 


lstorpieces of Cobalt Mrazil 


Photographs from European 


Shrouded in a black cloak and 
hiding his face under a broad brim- 
med hat he traveled with his 
artisans from town to town work- 
ing as sculptor and architect and 
creating for Minas Gerais a con- 
stellation of art towns unequalled 
in South America. When leprosy 
had finally eaten away his hands it 
is said that he worked with chisel 
and mallet attached to the stumps. 
It was during the last part of his 
life that he made his great group of 
statues of the prophets at Con- 
gonhas de Campo. 


THE PROPHET EZEKIEl., — 


The passion and intensity with 
which he worked is reflected drat 
matically in each of these figures. 
He has given eloquent and power- , 
ful expression to the crusading zeal, 
the moral fire, the fury and the 
compassion with which the prophets 
were inspired. Aleijadinho’s statues _ 
are masterpieces unsurpassed by the 
york of any European contemp- 
orary. me : 


THE PROPHET JOEL 
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UNLOADING HERRING 


Combine 


When the herring season is in full swing millions of herrings worth thousands of pounds are unloaded from drifters at the Lowenstoft A i 
quays. The drifters keep up steam so as to be able to slip out to sea immediately after unloading is completed. , 


TRAILING THE RED HERRING 


by Herbert L. Matthews 


The harvest gathered in the bleak waters of the North Sea pro- 
vides the basis for one of England’s most prosperous industries. 


WE NEWSPAPERMEN have always said 
that if a man bites a dog, that is news. 
Well then, perhaps it is news if we go after 
the red herring instead of letting it be drawn 
across our path. 

Americans are happily spoiled by an 
abundance of fish. There are so many de- 
lectable varieties of fish along our coasts 
and in our lakes and rivers that we are apt 
to overlook the virtues and the properties 
of the lowly herring. In England, where 
six-hundred years ago red herrings were 
being shipped to the communes of Italy, 
there is a due appreciation. “Of all the fish 
that swim in the sea, the herring is the 
king’’—so runs an old saying. 

To begin with, the herring is surely one 
of the most accommodating and self-sacri- 
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ficing of God’s creatures. Other fish in the 
seas around the British Isles and Iceland 
are showing alarming signs of depopula- 
tion, but not the herring. He propagates 
himself in unlimited fashion and lets the 
fisherman of Britain, France, Belgium, 
Holland, Denmark and Norway gather him 
up by the hundreds of millions every season. 
Then, as other sasons come and go, like the 
widow’s cruse of oil he never fails. 

At night he lies placidly at the bottom of 
the sea in well known~grounds according 
to the time of year. The “drifters,” as the 
fishing boats are called, float on the surface 
above him sending down unsuspected su- 
personic beams from their echo-sounding ap- 
paratus. The shoals of herring cheerily 
make their marks on the paper band. The 


skipper and his crew doze through the night, 


and at dawn, sure enough, the herrings rise ~ 
within a fathom or two of the surface. The © 


drift-nets are thrown out, like a great wall, 
and are pulled gently along for three or four 
hours. The herrings stick their heads in 


the meshes of the nets, and there they are — 


when drawn aboard to start a journey that 
is always painful and sometimes long to a 
table that may be in Buckingham Palace, 
a Birmingham flat, a Scottish Highlander’s 
cottage, a German’s bombed home, a Greek 
peasant’s hovel—or perhaps, even to the 
breakfast table of a New England house. 


No part of the herring catch is wasted. 


Among the products are herring oil, fish 
glue, bloater paste, soft roes, hard roes, 
kippered herring, bloaters. red herring, sil- 


ry he 


ver herring, Bismarck or marinated her- 
ring, fillets of herring. You can eat them 
fresh or cured, canned or in jars, and a 
whole galaxy of trades and professions, 
from shipbuilding to grocers, from fisher- 
men to fishmongers make a living out of 
them. Animals eat what human beings can 
not in the form of herring meal. 


This year, in the East Anglian Autumn 
Herring Fishery of the south North Sea 
vlone, the catches will net the equivalent of 
about $8,000,000. Is not the herring indeed 


a king among fishes? 


Going out from Great Yarmouth, along 
the quays of the River Yare, you swing 
north between the shore and the famous 
Seroby Sands, turn at the Cockle Gateway 
and head for Smith’s Knoll, some twenty- 
five miles to the northeast. There you will 
find a zone of about twenty square miles 
that an Englishman described as richer than 
the diamond mines of Kimberley for it is 
the favorite haunt of the herring in the 
autumn season. 


In May the herring is fished far north 

off the Shetland Islands and as the months 
pass the drifters move south until by mid- 
December or Christmas the herrings around 
the British Isles have spawned and the 
Norwegion season gets under way. 
_ The herring is obliging in making a 
rendezvous with death. You can not only 
know where he is going to be at any given 
time of the year but ingenious scientists and 
mathematicians can even tell how many her- 
tings there will be in the south North Sea 
and on what days the gluts can be expected 
—within a reasonable margin of error. 


The system resembles that used by insur- 
ance companies on human beings for it is 
based on age composition. The age of a 
herring can be told from its scales. Under 
a microscope, the scale shows rings like 
the cross-section of a tree, for the herring 
only grows perceptibly in the Summertime. 
By counting the spaces between the rings, 
one gets the age of the sample, and by 
judicious selection of samples the age com- 
position of the whole fishing grounds can 
be roughly estimated. A herring has an 
expectation of life like a human being and 
he is caught between the ages of three and 
ten. If there is a large proportion of young 
fish one year, there will be a generous sup- 
ply to be caught the next. The amount 
caught does not seem to make any differ- 
ence. 


_ Two other factors have to be taken into 
account, one foreseeable and the other vari- 
able. Gluts normally come with the full 
moons, The East Anglian season com- 
mences October 1, and for some queer 
reason the herrings respondssbest if the 
first full moon comes no earlier than Octo- 
ber 11. The other factor is the direction of 
the wind, which is never predictable in this 
part of the world. Fish tend to move against 
the wind, and if there are northerly winds 
at the beginning of the season, the arrival 
of the herrings will be delayed. A southwest 
wind is best for East Anglia. 


While on the subject of variability, there 
is also the question of quality. Herrings, 
like all animals, have to eat well to be fat 
and healthy. Their food is plankton 
(minute, organic ocean life) and plankton 
thrives in Summer sunshine or pines if there 
is little sun. The Summer of 1948 was a 
cold and gloomy one, so the herrings were 
exceptionally poor in quality. 

Life is therefore something of a gamble 
for the drift fishermen who, like their ances- 
tors, sail in and out of Aberdeen, North 
Shields, Yarmouth and Lowestoft season 
after season. Still, a fisherman is always 
a gambler and that is part of the attraction 


of the life. His income is based on a per- 
centage of the vessel’s earnings and in lean 
years he makes little; in years of glut he 
rides high and handsome, converting pay 
into sprees of wine, women and song, as 
young sailors always de, anywhere in the 
world—until he marries and the anchor of 
a wife and family keeps him in line. 

It is a hard life. The sailor never works less 
than eighteen hours a day during the season. 
He never spends less than four to five nights 
a week in the rough and cold North Sea, 
snatching four or five hours’ sleep between 
hauls, returning to port to dump the cargo, 
and then as like as not straight off for 


HAULING IN THE NETS 
For a distance of nearly a mile the nets are hung like a long curtain just below the 
surface of the sea while the boat drifts with the tide. After a few hours the nets are 
hauled aboard sometimes containing as many as two hundred thousand herring. 


European 
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fees : her hands generously bandaged and plastered. 


Not a life that would seem to have great) 
attractions! But they like it. They earn | 
relatively good money—a basic wage plus |} 
so much for each cran gutted and pickled. |) 
They go from town to town as the seasons |} 
progress—a rough, tough, hard life, but an J 
independent and variable one, with a com- | | 
radeship not unlike that of the fishermen J 
in its way. | 

The herrings have to be gutted for pick- | 
ling or curing. In the good old days of the } 
nineteenth century and before World War 
I, the British had a great trade in pickled } 
herrings with Russia and Germany. The } 
German trade started at the time that gold | 


was discovered in Alaska, and the export to | 


European 


WORKING AT THE DOCKS 
Working in teams of three sturdy women gut the herring at the rate of fifty a minute. 
These workers are binding their fingers to guard against cuts from fish scales and 
sharp knives, 


another catch. He is never away more than 
two nights, for the fish would spoil if kept 
too long. If there is fog or night has 
descended when the herrings are unloaded 
he sleeps ashore, and those are the only 
times his wife sees him during a season. 

The Scottish fishermen, however, are an 
exception. The Scots are very religious folk. 
Sundays in Scotland would remind Ameri- 
cans of the stories they read about New 
England in Puritan days. Your Scotsman 
won't sail Saturday or Sunday night, for 
he will not work on the Sabbath. The less 
religious English will sail Sunday morning 
and fish Sunday nights. 

It is harder work than men should be 
asked to do, but there is no shortage of 
recruits. There is gamble, excitement, ad- 
venture, comradeship; for the bachelors the 
hard-drinking, high-living nights ashore; 
for the married men the comforts of a 
home where every visit is like an unexpected 
holiday. An official of the Ministry of 
Agriculture and Fisheries told me in Lowes- 
toft that in all his long experience he never 
heard of an unhappy marriage among the 
British fishermen. 

So, we can leave them with good 
conscience, bobbing around the waters of 
Smith’s Knoll, swilling tea by the quart, day 
and night, and—believe it or not—eating 
herrings by the dozen! A herring fisherman 
thinks nothing of ten or twelve herrings 
for breakfast, broiled fresh, and “snotched” 
in crosswise cuts from the back, with the 
less choice parts thrown away. 

He is happy enough. If he is a Scot, his 
wife or sister may also be making money 
as a “gutting girl.” The Scottish “girls” 
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(who may well be fifty, or more) are the 
best at the trade, and the hardiest in a pro- 
fession which taxes the strongest physique. 
They may be Irish from Ulster—about a 
quarter of them are—and they may even be 
of the male sex, but “gutting girls” they 
are, nevertheless, to the trade. 

To be sure, the merciless progress of 
technology has brought machines that gut 
herrings, but that only means that four 
gutting girls can keep up with seven, work- 
ing with their hands alone. 

They work in crews of three, and a good 
crew can gut and barrel two “‘crans” an 
hour. (A cran is a measure of volume, 
amounting roughly to 350 pounds or 1400 
to 1500 herrings. In the fishing industry 
there are all sorts of curious words, familiar 
only to the trade. The reader can test his 
knowledge on these: swills, kits, lumpers, 
coley, rows, wet fish, prime fish. ) 

British weather is as foul as weather 
comes, especially in November and Decem- 
ber. The girls work out in the open, some- 
times under arc lights at night, in rain, fog, 
wind or snow. They are bundled into shape- 
less, sexless heaps of rags, starting with 
the long woolen underwear for which a 
merciful Government gives them extra 
rations. Above that are nondescript layers, 
protected by a long oilskin apron. Their 
feet are covered with high rubber boots, 
and their heads with woolen scarves or 
shawls. And they smell fo Heaven. Working 
with sharp knives on slippery fish whose 
scales are sometimes like blades, their hands 
get covered with cuts and boils into which 
the salt brine of the pickling works and 


burns. It is rare to see a gutting girl without PS 


Germany is still called “klondyking.” Only 4} 
the trade to Germany is left, with a little | 


going to the Baltic. 4 
The process is a simple one, but it de-— 


pends on speed, and that is where the gutting” 
girls come in. The herrings are sprinkled | 


. lightly with salt and rushed from the quays 


to the nearby pickling plots where the fish. 
are dumped into troughs, 
the crew of three pick up the herrings one | 


i 
ie 


| 


4 


dl 


| 
Two girls out of | 


| 


by one, slit them down the belly and gut | 
them. The third girl takes the gutted her- jj 


te 


ring from them and puts it in a barrell into g 
which she continually sprinkles salt. The ~ 


brine is formed by the oil and water in the | 
herrings. As the fish settle the barrels are | 


filled up, the final process taking place two ; 
or three weeks later when any further © 


shrinkage is made good and the barrels are © 
filled up with brine. 


ROUGH WEATHER 


During the season the herring fisher- 

man leads a strenuous life on the rough, 

cold waters of the North Sea. Between 

hauls he has time for only four or five 
hours sleep. 
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[hey are usually eaten as is, uncooked, 
vith bread or—as the Scot prefers them— 
ith hot boiled potatoes. The Scots even 
ook \pickled herrings. They have to be 
oaked all night to get some of the salt out, 
ind they should be boiled in two or three 
waters, the last time or two with potatoes 
n their jackets. The potatoes will absorb 
ome of the salt and the combination of 
lerring and potatoes, so they say, makes a 
asty dish. The Scotsman advises eating 
t with pickled beetroot, or with ketchup, 
ind he swears it is a dish fit for an epicure. 
Je gustibus non est disputandi. You might 
ind it so. 

Most people,-if they must or want to eat 

lerring, would say: “Give me a kipper for 
reakfast.” Americans of late years have 
or the most part been accustomed to see 
heir kippers come out of cans, but a true 
ipper is a herring dried and smoked in a 
pecial way. There weren’t always kippers 
nthe world, for they have nothing like the 
ncient lineage of the proverbial red her- 
ing. Kippers were only invented in 1846, 
nd it is the firm of J. Woodger & Sons in 
Yarmouth, which is still in business, that 
laims to have discovered them and thereby 
arned the gratitude of succeeding genera- 
ions. 
In those days—and, indeed, until about 
hirty years ago—the kipper was a plain, 
onest, hard-working fish, but she has be- 
ome a painted hussey and fallen on evil 
imes. The honest-to-geodness kipper used 
> be made in this way: It was slit open, 
‘utted, and soaked for twenty to thirty 
linutes in a one-hundred percent salt brine 
nd then spread out and hung by its gills on 
1e hooks of a “‘tenter,” a long wooden pole 
hence “to be on tenter-hooks’”). The ten- 
srs with their long lines of hanging her- 
ings were then placed in smoke-houses 
bove oak fires, constantely tended, from 
Thich the smoke rose and permeated the 
pper part of the house and every herring 
or twenty to twenty-two hours. By that 
me the herring was cured inside out to a 
sddish brown by a natural process. 


Times have changed, for the lure of easy 
rofits reared its ugly head. Some maker 
iscovered that if he dyed the herring at the 
me it was soaking in brine, he could smoke 

many hours less and the end product 
ould not only retain some, water and hence 
eigh more, but it would look delectably 
sy as well as plump. The old, established 
rms fought it, but gradually dealers in 
ondon and even New York began to insist 
at they would not take the old-fashioned 
pper becatise uninitiated housewives (the 
ritish care little for food, except auantita- 
vely) preferred the nice-looking kippers 
) the dull, dried-up legitimate, specimen, 
yen though the latter had the genuine, 
atural, delicate, smoky taste that a kipper 
ould have. ne 

So, in 1924, even Woodger’s succumbed, 
e last of the old school in Yarmouth, while 
ily one firm in Lowestoft, ten miles to 
e south, which is the other great East 
nglian herring port, still holds out. When 
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HARVEST OF THE SEA 
After a fine haul the quaysides of the herring fishing ports are piled high with millions 
of silvery fish. As many as sixty million fish have been !anded at only two ports in 
twenty-four hours. 


kipper-makers want to give their friends 
a present of kippers-as-they-should-be, they 
go to the firm loyal to tradition. - 

Still, to be just, even a dyed kipper can 
be a desirable and worthy dish. There are 
firms who smoke them over sawdust for no 
more than three or four hours and let them 
go at that. One must feel sorry for the 
housewives who get such kippers. However, 
at their best, when soaked in brine for a 
half-hour and smoked over oak or hard- 
wood fires for fourteen hours, the result 
is high class, and well worth eating. 

The American housewife who buys kip- 
pers should keep these facts in mind, for the 
type preferred in the United States—the 
larger, coarser, Norwegian herring is 
brought to Britain to be kippered. 

When it comes to cooking them there 
are two school of thought. There are them 
as likes their kippers boiled and them as 
likes them broiled or fried. Boiling means 
putting them in a deep frying pan with 
just a little water—not enought to cover 
the kippers—and they are to be boiled three 
to five minutes. They are more digestible 
that way, but not quite so tasty as when they 
are fried—in their own, natural oil, of 
course—or broiled, likewise for three to 
five minutes. Some people like them best 
baked with their cellophane wrappers on for 
that way all the natural juices are kept in— 
but give them ten to twelve minutes. 

Bloaters are to be treated the same way. 
The bloater is a cured herring which is not 
cut or gutted. When properly made it is 
soaked in one-hundred percent salt brine 
for twelve hours, instead of only twenty or 
thirty minutes, but the taste is not as salty 
as one might think, in spite of that. After 


soaking (the bloater is never dyed) the her- 
ring is smoked for twelve to fourteen hours 
over billets of hard wood, preferably oak. 

While on the subject of cooking, there is, 
of course, the fresh herring, for which one 
must live near fishing ports where herrings 
are landed or be able to get them “quick 
frozen.” The largest Birdseye Food Prod- 
ucts factory in Europe, which is in Lowes- 
toft, has been experimenting successfully 
with deep-freezing fresh herrings and there- 
by keeping the market going for several 
months after the Autumn season ends and 
before Scottish herrings come along in May. 

Any good cook book would give a variety 
of recipes. The simplest way is to broil 
them, with their roes, just as they are, and 
that is what the great herring eaters of Eng- 
land and Scotland do. When really fresh, 
there is much to be said for a simple, 
straightforward, broiled herring. 

But here we are neglecting that most 
notorious of all varieties—the red herring, 
the very kind that is drawn across trails to 
distract people and to lead them away from. 
the right path. One should not blame her- 
rings for a gratuitous ascription. After all, 
men have fought over herrings, as the his- 
tory books of the Hundred Years’ War tell 
us. That was the “Battle of the Herrings,” 
near Rouvray, when the English under Sir 
John Falstaff, of all people, were convoying 
Lenten provisions, chiefly herrings, to the 
besiegers of Orleans. The monks of the 
Middle Ages cured red herrings with the 
same care and ate them with same apprecia- 
tion as we do today. 

Something like ten-millon red herrings 
were eaten in Britain alone in 1948. To be 

(Continued on Page 34) 
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WATCHING THE TRAINS GO BY 


For thousands of Americans, in this age of jet propelled planes and rocket ships. rail- | 


roads are still as great a source of wonder and excitement as they were a century ago. 


OUT OF LOS ANGELES recently chugged 
one of the most informal trains in railroad 
history. Its coaches were modern, stream- 
lined; its engine, by request, old-fashioned 
steam. In two ancient baggage cars, men, 
women and children pressed against guard 
rails across opened doors and snapped 
cameras at every piece of rolling stock in 
sight. Others danced. Doctors, architects, 


by Grady Johnson 


store clerks and businessmen—many wear- 
ing railroading jumpers—gathered in little 
groups inside coaches and timed the train’s 
speed against roadside markers with stop 
watches. The speed—only seventy miles per 
hour—was not important. The game was 
the thing—and the game was trains. 

All two hundred passengers—including 
thirty deaf mutes who talked train shop in 


The train on the right, chartered by the Railroad Club of Southern California, stops 

to watch a Santa Fe freight which pauses accomodatingly long enough for the 

Railway fans and railroad men alike call an incident 
of this kind a “meet.” 


railway fans to get pictures. 


sign language and wrote notes on pads—} 
sounded like railroad men. As the train} 
moved on, they began to look like railroad} 
men. They pulled the throttle for the engi 
neer, fired the engine, gave the “highball”} ! 


_for the flagman, collected tickets for the}) 


conductor, threw switches for the brakeman | 
and fussed over timetables like traveling, 
salesmen late getting home for Christmas. 


An hour and a half after eutraining, they! 
crossed the Santa Ana River bridge near) 
Pomona, California, and got off. There, by 
special arrangement with an understandi g 
railroad management, an indulgent enginee / 
backed his train across the bridge and came 
forward again at full speed. His engine 
belched clouds of black smoke which aij 
tolerant fireman provided, per orders, by | 
spraying the firebox with oil. ah 


Up the track, the passengers stood at 4 
various vantage points wearing various ex- 
pressions of ecstasy. Some hung from signal 
arms. Others perched on the side of a hill. 
The more rabid ones stood directly in the 
train’s path. Many took pictures—wi | 
everything from two-dollar box cameras to) 
two thousand dollar equipment. All, at least, | ) 
got the emotional picture they sought—fol 
they are a strange breed. 


“Rail fans,” they call themselves. They 
watch and ride trains and street cars for 
the fun of it. They collect and build train 
—both model and full-size. They collect pic- 
tures, magazines, books, souvenirs and tech-¥ 
nical data on transportation with the avidity} 
of a movie fan pasting up autographs and¥ 
star photos. They know the history and 
architecture of vertually every box car that] 
passes. Betty Grable’s figure was never sub- 
jected to such minute and fascinated mass 
inspection. 


There are approximately one hundred 
thousand rail fans belonging to clubs and 
model building societies in the large cities’ 
of this country. Only Santa Claus knows 
how many more swipe Junior’s train bu 
don’t go so far as to join an organization. 

Fans estimate that only twenty per cent 
of their membership are working rail- 
roaders, but many of them believe the other 
eighty would like to be. To them, a hand 
wave, from the “hogger” in a growling’ 
diesel is like a hello from Hedy Lamarr to 
the film fan; and old street car transfer is 
more cherished than Gable’s signature; and 
drawings of old trains more prized than 
engraving errors to stamp collectors. 


_. This. is the.hobby.that has impelled people 


’ " 
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fo buy entire trains. A textile tycoon owns 
4 private railroad that runs over his South 
Carolina estate. The cars are named for 
whiskey brands and the railroad has honor- 
ary vice presidents all over the country. 
_ The pastime represents an investment of 
several millions of dollars, and another mil- 
ion is spent every year. It gives rail- 
roads upwards of half a million annual 
revenue from fan club travel. It also gives 
them headaches. A new streamlined train 
or engine creates a fan mail problem. The 
rail fan is not satisfied with a mere picture. 
He wants drawings and detailed data. When 
lis clubs charter trains for picture-making 
rips (you, too, can get a private train for 
he price of 125 first class tickets or a pri- 
vate car for 18), he demands, usually with 
On his first trip this rail fan is per- 


mitted to get the “feel” of railroading 
by throwing switches. 


Members of the Railroads 
Club of Southern Cali- 
fornia buy tickets to an 
unknown destination. A 
“mystery trip” included a 
ceremony at Monrovia 
where two fan trains met 
to re-enact the driving of 
golden Spike at Promon- 
tory Point, Utah. - 


success, that the train do everything but 
fly. He doesn’t ask that simply because, even 
in this atomic air age, he is singularly un- 
interested in flying. But he wants to play 
train to the limit. 2 
Sympathetic railroad executives, wink- 
ing at sundry broken rules, order trains to 
back up for them, to explore little-used track 
systems, climb, race, turn around, uncouple 
and take to sidings at night so that fans, 
traveling only by day, can inspect every 
passing nut and bolt along the right of way. 


At the same time, the fans climb over 
cars and lean from doors in a manner that 
would, said one grinning fan, “bring the 
cinder dicks after the American Legion 
boys.” A favorite anecdote in one club is 
that the Santa Fe Railroad accused members 
of wrecking the Super Chief recently at 
the Winslow, Arizona, roundhouse in order 
to get pictures of its bottomside. 


The fans were passing the scene in their 
special train and swarmed over the wreck like 
flies. Their “loyalty” to the railroad, how- 
ever, led to each of them willingly suppress- 
ing their photographs from the newspapers. 


In spite of the informality of the excur- 
sions, accidents are rare. The fans know 
the rules they are breaking as well as the 
conductors, they argue, and therefore are 
circumspect. When they swing off a train 
for a picture they know what trains, if any, 
are due on the adjacent tracks. If, for 
instance, they don’t get a photographic 
“meet”? with Number Four where it was 
due they’ll corner the dispatcher at the next 
station and demand an explanation. Sobriety, 
too, is a safety factor. Very few mix their 
railroading with gin. Drunks are apt not 
to be invited for the next outing. 


This sort of thing has been going on since 
1920 when the Railroad and Locomotive 


Historical Society was organized in Boston. 
The Society now has chapters in many other 
cities, and other societies and independent 
clubs have appeared. 

Los Angeles has two large clubs. One, 
the so-called “Railroad Boosters” which 
sponsored the recent steam shindig, is a 
non-profit organization now in its thirteenth 
year. Its only excuse for the all-day round- 
trip to Yermo, California, was the sheer 
joy of railroading because there’s little ex- 
cuse for Yermo. This wide place in the 
road serves as a control point for Union 
Pacific’s line. northward. The Boosters’ 
train pulled in, got itself photographed turn- 
ing around, and chugged out without so 
much as a cold beer for the passengers. . 

(Continued on Page 30) 


Approximately one hundred thousand 
rail fans ride the excursions from large 
cities all over America. 


PUERTO RICO 


mevica 5 Vig eet 
in the Conte 


by Leonard Bourne 


Travel’s Trip of the Month 


Visitors arriving at San Juan’s 
air terminal hear, almost the very 
minute they step down the ramps 
from their planes, a friendly and 
repeated greeting. 

“Que pasa, amigo” is Puerto 
Rico’s way of saying, colloquially, 
“what's cooking, chum,’ and the 
phrase is acquiring an even greater 
significance these days. For there is 


much doing, touristically, in Puerto, 


Rico that bears attention. Little 
more than two years ago, the evi- 
dences were hardly visible; today 
they are stamped at once on the con- 
sciousness in a way that is some- 
what startling to veteran travelers 
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who have made San Juan a stopping 
place on their trips from the main- 
land, en route to other ports in both 
the Americas. 

For the Island is making a con- 
certed bid for its share of the lucra- 
tive Latin American and Caribbean 
tourist trade, which in the estimates 
of some officials, can be worth $25,- 
000,000 a year to Puerto Rico’s 
economy. 

If it has been somewhat desultory 
in tapping these riches, Puerto Rico’s 
thoroughly planned and carefully 
detailed schedule gives emphasis to 
the seriousness with which it has 
approached the problem. For the 


El Morro, the fortress which guarded San Juan for many centuries, has recently 
been made a national site under the supervision of the National Park Service. 


Island has been concerned not aloné 
with establishing a permanent tour- 
ist trade as much as it has been 
devoted to rejuvenating an economy 
in which tourism is a major factor. 
Hence an industrial program, inte- 
grated with arrangements for estab- 
lishing the Island as a “must” when 
planning recreational travel itiner- 
aries, has been equally important. 
From Government coffers has 
come more than $20,000,000 for the 
development of facilities, a good 
share of it for the new Caribe Hilton 
Hotel which opened in December. 
Last April the Island’s Transporta- 
tion Authority dedicated the new 


passenger air terminal at the Isla 
Grande Airport, a’ half million doll ir 
improvement facilitating the clearsjf) 
ance of air traffic, already exceeding! 
15,000 passengers and 600 flights af! 
month. And confident of future desi! 
mands for even larger air terminalif! 
facilities work is already progress 
ing on the new Isla Verde Airport 
which is to be ready four years hence) 
at a cost of more than $12,000,000. /¥ 


These, plus such developments 
improved highways, and the elabora=f’ 
tion of recreational facilities for the} 
anticipated influx of  vacationists} 
complete the major phases of the 
Government's program. ; | 

However, spurred by this official}! 
energy, private investments are bei 
made on a comparable scale. T 
Condado Beach Hotel is spendingil 
about a million dollars for improve 
ments in its guest facilities, while 
a fifty room hotel will soon be built 
at Mayaguez, on the Isand’s westil 
coast, at a cost of $350,000. Here) 
too, private and public groups aréil 
spending several. thousand dollars) 
for a fishing pier and headquarters: 
for small boats that can ply the 
waters of Mona Passage where 
sports fishing is at its best in this 
area, 4 

Those who have seen the Caribe 
Hilton Hotel acclaim it as the fines 
“hotel machine’ ever constructed, 
Built by the Puerto Rico Industria 
Development Company, it is the! 
Island’s “show place’ on which nol 
expense has been spared to make if 
an outstanding achievement in re 
sort development. Operated by the 
Hilton Hotels on the same scale 
as its major properties—the Plaza 
as well as the recently acquired Wal: 
dorf Astoria, in New York, the 
Palmer House in Chicago and 
the Mayflower in Washington—the 
Caribe Hilton occupies a fourteen 
acre site facing the Atlantic. Eac 
of its 300 guest rooms and suites, as 
well as all public rooms except the 
main lobby, are completely air 
conditioned while interiors follov 


Puerto Rico’s rolling hills and moun 
tains are threaded by fine highways 
leading to all points of scenic interest. 


of 


: 

| ar f 

Puerto Rico's beaches are among the most beautiful in the Caribbean. Phosphor- 
escent Bay on the south shore and the undersea gardens are sightseers meccas. 


odern contemporary styling to set 
e jdecor of the new hotel. Guest 
oms, instead of being “hotel bed- 
ae are uniquely designed and 
rnished, virtually all fabrics and 
terior fixtures, beds, chests, even 
r conditioning cabinets and_tele- 
jone cabinets, being individualy de- 
“ate Extensive use has been made 
fabrics and ceramics of pastel 
Oe that contribute greatly to a 
opical spaciousness and coolness 
1€ expects in this climate. 
Its private cabana colony, for ex- 
nple, will have both hot and cold 
lowers in each cabana. There are 
mnis courts, a private fishing pier 
id a uniquely designed outdoor 
vimming pool in the spacious and 
aborately landscaped grounds which 
e virtually brought “indoors” 
rough unique treatment of the 
ain or lobby floor. 


As guests register at the front 
sk, they’ll not only be greeted with 
ue pasa, amigo,’ but they'll be 
inded a Puerto Rico rum drink “on 
e house.” 

Nearness of the hotel property to 
e air terminal is another of the 
vantages it enjoys. Air travelers 
om New York, Miami or..South 
merican ports can be in their hotel 
oms within five minutes after leav- 
x the terminal. Four hours from 
iami and little more than six hours 
om New York, Puerto Rico is 
ser to mainland cities than is gen- 
ally realized. In addition to Pan 
nerican Airways and Eastern Air- 
es which serve Puerto Rico from 
ntinental U.S.A., the growing im- 
rtance of the Island as an air 
nter is emphasized by the fact that 
x France and Iberia Airlines of 


ain now make Puerto Rico a base, 


lile Caribbean Atlantic Airlines 
ovides a major “feeder service” 
om cities in Puerto Rico to nearby 
ands in the Caribbean on a daily 
hedule, » 

Included in the Island’s tourist 
ogram, although privately financed, 
the development of the Condado 
otel, where new wings will add 
arly a hundred guest rooms to the 
esent facilities. Here, too, recrea- 
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tional facilities, including a private 
beach and cabana club are being 
added to the hotel’s outdoor swim- 
ming pool, while dining patios are 
being introduced to increase the out 
of doors activities at this long popu- 
lar hotel. New dining rooms, cock- 
tail lounges and other service facil- 
ities are also being redesigned. 


The new Caribe Hilton Hotel and 
the improvements at the Condado 
Beach Hotel give Puerto Rico two 
major first class resort properties 
with accommodations for nearly one 
thousand guests. In addition to this 
principal program, plans are under 
way to further develop the Escam- 
bron Beach Club, and guest facilities 
are being added at several of the 
smaller inns and fincas in the interior. 


Puerto Rico has often been “dis- 
covered” but it is still a somewhat 
unknown quantity to many from the 
mainland. That its people are Ameri- 
can citizens, and that American cur- 
rency and postage are common de- 
nominators linking the Island with 


any town in the U.S.A. are also 
unfamiliar facts. 
To the tourist-minded American, 


foreign soil, strange customs and 
many tongues are attractions to be 
sought when mapping an itinerary. 
Here they can really “travel Ameri- 
can,” yet still get far from home, for 
Puerto Rico in reality combines all 
of these things. Perhaps it is the 
strange admixture of traditional 
Spanish leisureliness and American 
bustle that entrances the imagination 
of those who pioneered vacations in 
Puerto Rico and report a multitude 


of attractions on this tight little 
Island. 
The massive walls of El Morro, 


which has guarded San Juan for 
many centuries, are no longer mili- 
tarily important, but under the re- 


“cently enacted Historical Sites Bill, 


the old fort has been designated a 
national site and under the super- 
vision of the National Park Service 


The Caribe Hilton Hotel on historic San 
Geronimo Point is one of the finest in 
the Western Hemisphere. 


is open to guided tours. A _ trip 
through the narrow passageways, 
over the ancient battlements and gun 
emplacements reveals some of the 
secrets that made El Morro virtually 
impregnable to piratical marauders 
in the early days of Spanish rule. 


Miles of tree shaded, hard- sur- 
faced highways criss-cross the hun- 
dred-mile-long Island, permitting 
leisurely motor trips to many places 
which Columbus never saw and 
Juan Ponce only dreamed about in 
his fruitless search for the Fountain 
of Youth. High upon the crest of 


El Yunque, the Island’s “tropical 
rain forest,’ is an unbelievable 
mountain preserve lush with giant 


ferns, colorful orchids and a wide 
variety of tropical floral growth. 
From this summit one looks down 
upon iridescent waters to the north 
and the east, and near its base is 
lovely Luquillo Beach, a two-mile- 
long palm fringed crescent. 


Puerto Ricans who stay at home 
for their holidays have found retreat 
and rest at several mountain inns, 
among them the ancient but. still 
popular Coamo Springs, where plant- 
ers and their families have “taken 
the waters” for many years. Here 
are miles of riding trails where the 
Palomino is seen in abundance, and 
in the hotel’s gaming rooms various 
games of chance involve spectacular 
stakes. Puerto Ricans, we'll have 
you know, are quick to back their 
preference with cash, be it a cock- 
fight, baseball game, boxing match 
or any miscellaneous contest. 


High in the mountains near Aguas 
Buenas, only an hour drive from San 
Juan and its urban life, is the color- 
ful Hotel Jagueyes, in an ideal set- 
ting from which the visitor sees 
miles of rolling. hills sheened with 
sugar cane, tobacco and coffee. 


The weird and fantastic Phospho- 
rescent Bay on the south shore, at 
dusk a shimmering crossplay of bril- 
liant lights, almost impossible to de- 
scribe, and the undersea gardens at 
Boca da Cangrejos where coral for- 
mations play tricks on the eyes, are 
sightseers’ meccas still enjoyed by 
only the few initiates who have bored 
their way in search of adventure. 


Juan Ponce lies buried in a crypt 


in San Juan’s storied Cathedral, close 
by the stalwart walls of El Morro 
and San Cristobal which defied the 
periodic assaults of French, Dutch 
and British pirateers. This humble 
foot soldier, on arrival with Colum- 
bus in 1493, could only describe the 
Island as “Que Puerto Rico” (what 
a rich land), became its first Gov- 
ernor in 1508, but tarried too briefly 
to drink full of its richness. 

Puerto Rico’s greatest charm lies 
in the fact that it is a new and 
different haven for the resort-weary 
traveler. Its natural beauty, enhanc- 
ed by a setting of blue Caribbean, 
can be enjoyed in a Latin American 


atmosphere, with all the conven- 
iences of living at home in the 
United States. 


Ringed by sandy stretches of ex- 
quisite beach, the interior of the 
island presents an amazing pana- 
roma of rich agricultural fields, lux- 
urious plains, soft hills and rugged 
mountains which ramble through the 
center of Puerto Rico like the back- 
ground of a full-sized continent. 

On the outskirts of Puerto Rico, 
beaches and coastal cities are re- 
minders that the territory is an 
island after all, and the ocean is 
within easy reach of mountainous 
heights. At Mayaguez there is a 
harbor where small, sweet oysters 
grow on the roots of mangrove trees, 
just under the surface of the water. 
Nearby are good fishing grounds 
abundant in game fish and Carib- 
bean table delicacies. At Cabo Rojo 
there is an ancient village of salt 
workers, descendants of some of the 
first Spanish settlers, who harvest 
salt from the sea as did their fore- 
fathers. 

As the people of Puerto Rico be- 
come better known, the fame of their 
cordial hospitality is spreading. The 
gracious courtesy and consideration 
which they extend to strangers is a 
rare and precious commodity. Coun- 
try people will go eight and ten miles 
out of their way to put a wanderer 
on the right road to his destination. 
Trade and service people are anx- 
ious to please with a touching en- 
thusiasm. Their friendliness, com- 
bined with their island’s untouched 
beauty, makes Puerto Rico an un- 
cut gem of the Caribbean. 
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LITTLE RUSSIA IN MEXICO 
(Continued from Page 15) 


says Bacillio as he sips his coffee 
loudly. “Here we live our way, no 
city noises,»no crowds, lots room, 
fine crops, plenty food. We get along 
fine now with the Mexican govern- 
ment. Is good life, no!” 

Those early years at Guadalupe 
colony were hard ones. The Mexican 
government suspected the Molokans, 
watched them, interfered with the 
rites in their church. Even today it 
will not allow Russian to be taught 
in the Guadalupe Mexican school, 
only Spanish. The little blue-eyed, 
blond Russian Molokans learn Span- 
ish at school, and Russian and Eng- 
lish at home, making many of them 
tri-lingual. 

Many Molokans came to Guada- 
lupe in the early years, hungry for 
peace and the good Mexican land. 
They worked hard, cleared the fields, 
fenced the land, raised cattle, wheat, 
rye, planted orchards of fruit trees. 
But in Guadalupe there was a loneli- 
ness. These white Russians, tall 
usually, blond and fair, had little 
in common with their small dark 
Mexican neighbors. There was no 
place to go, nothing to do but work 
and stay home. So this loneliness 
laid a heavy hand over the people, 
and by the 1920s many had left and 
gone back to the States. There were 
deserted homesteads. Indeed a few 
Russians went over to Ensenada and 
married Mexicans; some _ blond, 
auburn-haired Russian - Mexicans 
there are proof of this today. Many 


also went back to the crowded East, 


Side of Los Angeles. 

Those early Molokan scouts chose 
well. There is plentiful water in 
Guadalupe valley, and in shallow 
wells. Red and yellow flowers abound, 
and orchards and green grass. 

The Guadalupe Russians retain 
many customs from the old country. 
Kitchens and dining rooms are most 
often in a room outside the main 
house. Tall red-copper tea icons 
glisten in a place of honor on feast 
and religious days. The older men 
wear the famous white or blue Cos- 
sack blouses of their fighting ances- 
tors. The women dote on wrapping 
their heads in white lace shawls, 
folding their arms, and gossiping at 
front gates. Small round wooden 
spoons are used at table, and they 
glisten with enamel paint and de- 
signs. 

Bacillio and William Mohoff drive 
us all around the valley in the lat- 
ter’s red truck. “Not one Russian 
here ever wanted to go back to the 
old country,” says William in his 
excellent English. “No, our people 
had suffered too much under the 
Czars. We have no contacts with 
Russia today. We just mind our own 
business and live our lives here and 
in the United States.” 

We do not hear a word during 
our stay about the Russia of today, 
about the Cold War, Berlin, North 
China. For these people the Soviet 
Union seems not to exist. The only 
outside contacts they seem to have 
are with Molokans in the United 
States, with whom they write and 
frequently exchange visits. 

But for one thing the older Molo- 
kans of Guadalupe would be com- 
pletely happy. The young people dis- 
like the loneliness, the lack of en- 
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tertainment, the dearth of new things 
and conveniences in Guadalupe. 
Through the years they are leaving 
for the States, often taking whole 
families. Their lands they sell cheap- 
ly or give to relatives or friends 
here. Crops have been good the last 
few years, and prices high. So the 
older Russians hope this change will 
hold the young people here and stop 
a migration that, if unchecked, will 
in some years denude the village of 
people. 

Over in Ensenada, at the Bodega 
De Todos Santos, the big winery, 
grapes are fetching growers 230 pesos 
a ton, and the peso is worth six to 
the U. S. dollar. Grain is selling 
high too. The mill is paying 420 
pesos a ton for good wheat. 

Yet it may take more than this 
new prosperity to hold the young 
people here. Nearly all the people in 
Guadalupe are closely related. Mar- 
riage with Mexicans is frowned upon. 
The ways of these two peoples are 
different, their philosophy and re- 
ligion worlds apart, explain Molokan 
elders. 

The mainstay of Guadalupan eco- 
nomy today is the 1600 acres in wine 
grapes. Bands of cattle roam the 
hills, munching along willow-thicket 
stream bottoms rank with grass. Bar- 
ley and rye are grown for bread, 
and broad hay fields yield ample fod- 
der. 

It is Molokan Holy Week in early 
June while we are here. There is 
little work in the fields. A few young 
men cut hay or tend grapes. A fes- 
tive air reigns through the village. 
Women are baking bread and cakes 
in outdoor ovens. Iron pots of savory 
stews bubble and smoke under the 
trees. Women polish icons with fury, 
while others tidy the church. Chil- 
dren are playing everywhere, often 
with small Mexican neighbors. The 
droning of bees over the fragrant 
flowers breaks in upon the pleasant 
pattern of life hereabouts. 

One afternoon that long table in 
the church is decorated with flowers 
and plates of food, that little church 
of God that is so dear to the Molo- 
kans. The colony elders, men and 
women, dressed in their starched and 
pressed finery stand in two rows 
down the table and sing the old 
religious songs of their homeland. 

Then the singing is quieted. The 
white-bearded elder Bucaroff, the 
minister, rotund and tidy in his white 
Cossack blouse with its tight high © 
collar, reads from the massive old 
bible brought from Kars in 1906. 

None of the young people of 
Guadalupe are at the church for 
these Holy Week services. They are 
not much interested in the old re- 
ligion. While most of them want to 
go away to the U. S., there are other 
reasons for the older Molokans to 
worry, that is according to some of 
the gossip. 

Down the road is a family, the 
Rogoffs, Maria and Basillio. They 
who have the beautiful daughters.” 
They have dark thoughts on the 
future of their children. Basillio says 
little of it. It is best not to speak to 
Maria about that eldest daughter 
Marguerita. Over in Ensenada some 
of the gessips tell of a famous 
general, a politico, who fell so madly 


in love with tall, blond Marguerita 
that he sent military airplanes here 
to fetch her to Mexico City to live 
with him. But Marguerita turned him 
down flat. 

Then, too, they tell around here 
about an American from Hollywood 
who wandered in with the offer to 
sponsor a career in the films. But 
Marguerita only laughed at him and 
his Hollywood. 3 

Then what did Marguerita do? 
She ran off with a dark-eyed Mexi- 
can boy. They fled back to the wild 
country. The social senoras around 
Ensenada like to say that it was an 
elopement, an affair of the heart, of 
romance. But Mama Rogoff is bit- 
ter. She says it was very bad. That 
young man held Marguerita prisoner. 
Now she is ashamed to come home. 
She is too far off to be fetched, they 
say. 

Ah yes, Mama Rogoff worries over 
that younger one ‘too, the one with 
the golden hair. That one, Catalina, 
she knows a policeman from Ense- 
nada. She plays cards with him in 
the Rogoff soda pop stand. She has 
a carefree smile for her sixteen years, 
and she cares nothing for the future. 

“Maybe sometime I’ll get married,” . 
she pouts in Spanish. She won’t even 
bother to learn English. And she 
doesn’t want to go to the United 
States, not to even East Los Angeles. 
Ah, those Rogoff girls. 

The elder Molokans can only turn 
to their ancient faith to try and solve 
the problem of their children. That 
faith has long since solved their 
problem of freedom, homes and 
peace, the prosperity of the land. Here 
the wells are good, prices for crops 
are high, and one can take the pesos 
and get lots of things from Ensenada. 
and San Diego, little extra things like 
women and girls want to buy. 

Perhaps this prosperity and a 
general development that is taking 
place in many parts of Baja Cali- 
fornia will bring more Molokans 
from the States, where they say a 
depression is brewing. There is 


‘dom Oe their homes. 


plenty of good land here in ake -valll 
for them; and the rotting houses o 
those who have gone away can eas 
be rebuilt and refurnished. Me 
Most of the elder Molokans i 
confident that some solution for the 
younger people will come along 2 
keep them in Guadalupe. There hal 
long been dire predictions t 
Guadalupe would soon be desert 
But it hasn’t. These people love te] 
work; they love the peace and free} 
{a |! 
Only a scant fifteen of the original] 
355 settlers remain now in Guadalupe} 
The others have moved away ell 


| 


beneath tall gravestones in the ne 
by village cemetery. ! 

Wherever you go around beautifu 
Guadalupe valley today talking to 
young and old, the conversation}) 
usually gets around to relatives inj 
the United States. These folks are) 
pathetically eager to have visitors 


a minute’s talking they will let yg 
know, “My brother Paul is in rea 
estate in Los Angeles,” or “My wife's 
uncle and two cousins own a big 

vineyard near Fresno.” You feel that} 
these people are really Americans.j i 


~but that the older ones don’t want 


to‘leave this beautiful Guadalupe vale 
ley. | 
Finis for Guadalupe is but a mat- 
ter of years unless a depression hits st 
America, unless the plenty of maz} 
chinery and better living comes tof! 
Guadalupe. But right now it is diffi-}} 
cult for these young people to endure e 
the isolation and the lack of thosé 
wonderful things they see in the} 
colorful magazine advertisements. in! 
any event those older Molokans wie | 
remain here and farm their land} 
tend the cattle and grapes, sing thi i 
old songs on Holy Week. This dyin | u 
little Russian village in Mexico is}; 
still a valley of peace and plen Al 
forgotten in the rush and rumble o | 
the world of cities, of atomic bo 

and Cold Wars, of housing shortage 
and unemployment and unbalance 
budgets. 
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HOME MOVIES FOR MEMBERS 


Club members can secure on loan one-reel, 
ack and white, silent films which offer an 
iparalleled opportunity to “‘go places” in 
ir own home. Available in both 8mm. 
id 16mm. editions, they give you an inti- 
ate look at scenic wonders you’ve always 
anted to visit, but perhaps haven’t seen 
r lack of time. 

Under the National Travel Club’s unique 
m library plan, you can borrow any one 
| these exciting films for as long as five 
rys. All you have to do is send forty cents 
cover handling charges and we'll send the 
el you select. 

Just pick the one you'd like to see— 


CALIFORNIA PICTURE BOOK 


It would take months to tour California | 


; this film spreads the entire state before 
yur eyes. You see everything: Mt. Shasta, 
e giant redwoods, Lake Tahoe, the Monte- 
y Peninsula, Santa Barbara and, of course, 
ie movie capital—Hollywood ! 


YOSEMITE 

‘See Sentinel Peak, Cathedral Spires, Half 
ome, the mighty El Capitan, Mirror Lake 
id the Sequoias, oldest of living things. 
he camera catches exciting winter sports 
well as beauty of spring time. 

GLACIER NATIONAL PARK 
The camera penetrates a breath-taking 
ilderness of lofty trails, alluring trout 
reams, Indian encampments, and the home 
the rarely seen Rocky Mountain sheep. 
ow’ll enjoy this amazing film. 
/ GRAND CANYON 
The outstanding marvel of scenic America 
‘never an old story, yet the oldest story 
ature has ever told! The camera roams the 
im and valleys of this~ gigantic chasm, 
r seeing new and astonishing vistas in 
constantly changing pattern. 


| . NEW ENGLAND HOLIDAY 

This absorbing film is not merely a 
avelog of the cradle of American liberty. 
though it takes you to historical places 
eryone wants to see, it also shows Cape 
od vistas and the White Mountains in 
linter—reasons why this is a sportsman’s 
radise. 

_ BANFF AND LAKE LOUISE 
| Alpine resorts in the Canadian Rockies 
fe shown in this fascinating film’ of the 
smous Skyline Trail and other attractions 
gether with cold weather scenes of thrill- 
g winter sports. 


| HAWAII | 
Visit the city of Honolulu, climb to 
jilauea’s crater with its awe-inspiring 
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rivers of fire, and ride a surfboard in the 
long, racing Pacific swells. The real Hula- 
Hula—performed as it is only in Hawaiti— 
is a high spot of this film. 


MEXICO 


The camera takes you far from the usual 
tourist routes to reveal ancient towns, primi- 
tive life and mysterious relics of forgotten 
civilizations. A typical fiesta is shown. 


BALI 


A dream-world filmed for your enjoy- 
ment! Ancient temples and symbols of age- 
old faiths are shown. Lovely maidens weave 
strange dance patterns with slim graceful 
bodies. This is an enchanting experience for 
you. 


BELLES OF THESOUTH SEAS 


From Tahiti to New Zealand and on 
remote Pacific islands the native women 
provide amazing contrasts, Romance, mys- 
tery and exotic sights fill this reel. 

a ok ieee 

From: time to time, new films will be 
added to this list until, through the medium 
of films, members of the National Travel 
Club have the world at their fingertips. 

Because we are just beginning this service 
and the demand for film is heavy, we request 
your cooperation in returning the reels as 
soon as you are finished. 


NEW HOTEL ARRANGEMENTS 

In the December issue we listed on this 
page hotels and shops which grant discounts. 
We are listing below new additions to this 
list. We suggest that members attach them 
to the December list and hold them until 


the Official Hotel and Shop Bulletin, now | 


in preparation, is ready. 


CALIFORNIA 
Seigler Springs ........ Seigler Hot Springs 
IG Ror tale es eect. 228 El Portal Motor Inn 
COLORADO 


Mesa Verde National Park 
Spruce Tree Lodge 


VATIONAE TRAVEL CLUB BULLETIN 


4 0 heen S: to create and promote interest in travel 
and exploration; to furnish its members informa- 
tion on travel and secure concessions for them; to 
work for the betterment of transportation facilities; 
to arouse public interest in the conservation of our 
natural resources, the preservation of historic sites, 
the development of our National Parks and play- 


grounds, and of our waterways, the protection of our 
forests and our wild animal and bird life; to assisi 
the good roads, safety first, city beautiful, and all 
movements that make travel safe and attractive; and 
to establish a closer relationship with the people of 
the world in order to secure the cause of international 
peace and justice. 


CONNECTICUT 

Saybrook) Paint :21..2.4-4-8.4 Pease House 

Wrest Haven: 163.2255 =e Elm Terrace 

Jones Hill Road 

FLORIDA 

Kaissimmee sos 2 on Sees The Gables 

Niount Donat ees Lakeside Inn 
KENTUCKY 

Somerset: os. The Kenwick Hotel 
MAINE 

Bridgton ....Christmas Tree Inn & Camps 

Readtieldiy estes ee Chase Cottage Colony 
MARYLAND 

Colleges Pariae ae Lord Calvert Hotel 

Little Orleans ~............... Town Hill Hotel 
MASSACHUSETTS 

Gharlemontes- 42. Charlemont Inn 
MISSOURI 

Tontonreseles fe 2. Heinemann’s Resort 
NEBRASKA 

(Crerehtonyecr ee nse Park Hotel 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 

Wancastenmeas =e eee Lancaster Hotel 
NEW YORK 

DeBracei. =~... DeBruce Club Inn 


New York City ........ The Barbour Hotel 
(Gentlemen only) 330 West 36th St. 


Witicawt ae nes eae ries By Hotel Yates 
OREGON 
ON STO alee ee oop ete Hotel Astoria 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Brownsville ........ The Monogahela Hotel 
Ce Ste ite sua sees Chester Arms Hotel 
4th and Edgmont Avenue 
Quakertown): 2..ci-cic.---. Bush-House Hotel 
RHODE ISLAND 
Block Island... 2. Ocean View Hotel 
TENNESSEE 
INashivailless <2 ae ee The Hermitage 
SHORS 
New York City .......... E. B. Meyrowitz, Inc 


Optical Supplies, 520 Fifth Avenue 


CLUB PRIVILEGES 
FOR YOUR FAMILY 


Recently the National Travel Club decided 
that a single subscription to Travel would 
entitle the members of the subscriber’s 
family to the privileges of the Club for the 
payment of an additional yearly fee of only 
$2.50. This supplementary rate brings to 
all of the family the travel accident insur- 
ance policy, discounts at hotels and shops 
and all other Club benefits for only one sub- 
scription to Travel Magazine. Many of our 
Club members have already taken advantage 
of this offer to bring the Club’s privileges 
to all members of their family. We repeat 
this offer for the benefit of those subscribers 
who have not as yet profited by it. 
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TRAVEL CROSSWORDS 


by Ted Shane 


ACROSS 


1 Flying eggbeaters 

11 The Saratoga Springs of Belgium 

14 Hibernia 

15 Grant vs. Johnston & Beauregard, 
April 6-7, 1862, decision to Grant 

16 Possessively masculine 

17 Tourists support it; 
naco, suckers! 

19 La Jemima 

20 Here’s a point for you mariners 

21 What Llamas are in Lama-land, and 
rhinos in the Rhineland 

22 Swiss-American near whose mill gold 
was discovered in ‘49 

24 Klondike canasta 

25 “Rope” a Spaniard’s but: 

26 The Moslems of Mindanao 

29 Well-known Canyon, see comic strips 

31 Render unemployed 

33 Sao Miguel, Terceira, Pico etc.; capi- 
tal, Angra 

35 Country, once known as Free-for-All 
State (abb.) 

36 Jason’s luxury liner 

37 What to do, travelers, when the urge 
is to stay home! 

38 Undergo a Reno-vation at home 

‘40 A singular French Cathedral city 

41 Cockney meat ’olders 

‘42:'Unyes word 

43 District between Fleet St. and _ the 
Thames, called Inner and Middle 

45 Kind of graphy, logy, desy and metry 

46 Pro-high tariff, anti-League of Nations 
senator 

48 Russian with an easy choice to make 

49 Great American fish authority and 
paleichthyologist, 1867-1928 

50 Hebrew month 

52 Berlin Diarist 

55 What is H,SO, in “Johnny had a 


little drink, but he will drink no more, 
for what he thought was H,O was 
H,SO,”? 

56 Only person who can shoot down 
Zeroes in the High Nat’l Budget 

59 Buffalo Billtown, Wyoming 

60 Inhabitant of world’s newest democ- 
racy (pop. 75,000,000; beats the Dutch!) 

63 Proletarian champagne 

64 Cozy in Paree 

65 What a glowing light bulb over a 
comicstrip character signifies, 

66 Latin thingum 

67 Persons familiar with bananas, coffee, 
Limon, San Jose and Puntarenas 


it supports Mo- 


anagram 


DOWN 


1 They’re had their ups and downs in 
Paris for centuries 

2 Greek marriage broker 

3 The Party from Moscow 

4 Very little interest in this abbreviation 

5 Last king to rule Norway and Sweden, 
simultaneously 

6 Location of lighthouse named one of 
Seven Wonders of the World 

7 Old rounder who enables us to rubber 
around the world 

8 Dante mide an himportant trip 


] ‘ere, 
—— to Cockneys 


The answer to this 


Ko) 


~ a an 


9 Famous visitor to Casablanca, 
and Teheran 

10 Try this on your shusher! 

11 What the Open Door to China may 
now be 

12 Well-known Hurst from South Caro- 
lina—upstanding, too 

13 Starry-eyed person like Ptolemy, 
Copernicus and Sir James Jeans 

18 Rubber around, or aren’t we making 
a mistake? 

19 Igorotic ward 
23 Scottish author, 
try, 1778-1857 
24 To name a few: George, Laramie 
Lauderdale, Recovery and Wayne 

25 Lilama-Ilama Lland 

26 “Antananarivo? Eet’s capital!’ say ze 
Frenchmen 

27 Bleach, water and air 
a gas 

28 This music goes round and round— 
and gets nowhere 

30 Short Spanish Rio 

31 What Marco Polo did at one— 

32 and what he hoped to be at 91 

34 World’s smallest republic, has two 
presidents, is to the left of Italy 

36 Sub you need a can opener to take 
° 

39 High point in a sunny existence 

44 Tough thing to do to tax collectors, 
customs men and resort bores 

46 --- Yellowstone, and Live! 

47 City Mt. Rainier looks down on 

49 What Kansas no longer is 

51 Chew-chew car 

53 The more you take from it, the bigger 
it grows, ‘‘cf.’? Jackson’s ----, Wyoming 

54 A fearful time in old Rome for Caesar 

55 Entrance for miners 

56 Verdi’s singing heroine, 
Cairo, Dec. 24, 1871 

57 Normandy  cathedral-university 


Dictionary of Chem- 


purifier and 


debutted 


town 


58 Ton Stun (reversed) 

61 Short notes 

62 After this, 
literally 

64 The Year 99 


you have to take things 


in Rome 
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uzzle will appear in the next issue 


Yalta 


WATCHING THE TRAINS GO BY 
(Continued from Page 25) 


Aboard, those who danced. in the 
open air baggage cars were frowned 
upon by fans who wanted to talk 
about block signal meanings, central- 
ized train control and other engros- 
sing subjects. 

A thin ,studious-looking young man 
congratulated the club president, 


Ross Fry, twenty seven year old 


bookkeeper, on having obtained the 
last steam engine in the UP’s Los 
Angeles division for the journey. He 
opined that another member, who 
had asked for a diesel, “must be 
crazy.” At the same time, Mr. Cook 
Reeves, tall, dark and serious treas- 
urer of the organization, explained 
the lack of excursion revelry by 
cocking an ear toward the clicking 
rails and saying, “What sweeter 
music could you have than that? 
What better entertainment?” 
Apparently, this view is shared by 
forty four year old John Markoe 
Ferris, a friendly, cherubic Pullman 
conductor who spends his off days 


riding trains with the Railway Club 


of Southern California, which Ne 
manages. Next to trains, people 
are most important to Ferris. His 
club, boasting a mailing list of two 
thousand train and camera fans, 
makes good will excursions to re- 
mote little towns which seldom see 
a passenger train. Often they are 
met by bands, entertained by civic 
officials at barbecues and welcomed 
with full-page advertisements in the 
local newspapers. 


“We want to see people and they 
want to-see us,” said Ferris. “It 
does your heart good to see entire 
families run ont of their houses to 
watch our train pass. Near Porter- 
ville, California, an entire Sunday 
School class ran out of church to 
see their first passenger train. 
“We're not alone in liking trains.” 


The Railway Club, according to 
one of its excursion pamphlets, is 
composed of “ good, bad and indif- 
ferent photographers, and would-be 
tailroaders.” Requirements for join- 
ing “this non-profit, care-free group 
are one or more double-exposures 
and at least one tall tale of rail- 
roading.’ Complying on both counts 
have been eighty doctors, two jud- 
ges, a score of artists, numerous 
architects, and business men. 

The Club meets“in an abandoned 
railroad station at Highland Park, 
California. Business is conducted 
in railroad-ese. Bulletin boards re- 
semble train schedule boards. Every 
whistle and horn heard down the 
tracks is a signal for members to 
consult their railroad watches un- 
consciously, “That’s Number Two,” 
someone will say, and everyone piles 


ve 


eer. “She’s carrying green ligh 
another section coming,’ obsery}i 
another, 


“This whole thing is a diseasel 
understates young Bob Carlso| 


the pues gets you, you're lost.” 
For instance: | 
An Illinois woman divorced i 
husband on the complaint that 1 
thought more of his trains than he|f 


cation” club house off the railroa} 
right of way near Summit, Call 
fornia, which was an elewsiie furl) 
eral car on the Pacific Electric | 
way fifty years ago. 

New York Columnist | 
Beebe spends much of his time wit} 
trains, writing about trains ani 
photographing them. We 


Gerald Best, a Warner Brothel) 
Pictures laboratory worker and ral 
fan, is writing a book on railroaj) 
motive powers. fe 

Puckish Ward Kimball, a Wath 
Disney animator, bought an old loco 
‘motive from the Nevada Central ani 
operates his own private line—“Thif) 
Grizzly Flats Railroad’”—on his 4 
Gabriel, California, ranch. 


The Centinela Valley Model Rail 
way Club at Hawthorne, Californie 
boasts a quarter million dollars 
worth of equipment. 4 

L. F. Gotchy, a thin, dark-haireg 
forest service patrolman, built 2) 
special photography car along the 
lines of an electric trolley repair car 
complete with raisable work pla 
form and lanterns, so that he car 
take better Pictures of street cars) 


William H. Keesee, a deaf m 
furniture worker, has sewed the 
emblems of seventy five railroads on 
a jacket he wears on club trips—a 
has R. Hervey Angier, a Souther 
Pacific Railroad engineer. 


Members of the Railway Che 
race to post offices with letters ¢ 
reservation when excursions are an 
nounced in hopes of winning rides 
in the engines that are awarded 
applicants getting the earliest pos 
marks. : 

Other members, missing the exes} 
cursion train, have hired taxicabsi} 
for one hundred miles to overtake if 


They buy catalogues listing 
equipment of railroad and street 
lines right down to the trucks; sub 
scribe to train publications; char 
coast-to-coast trains, and sit fo 
hours in front of depots just watch 
ing the trains go by. One-hundred 
and-nineteen years of railroading ha 
not, apparently, lessened the pleas 
ures of watching the trains go by. 


HAT is the best way to select 
camera? The hundreds of cameras 
any photography store provide an 
posing and confusing array. But 
here are only about a half dozen 
eneral types, such as the 35 mm. 
ype, the press camera, the view 
amera, the snapshot camera, the 
ingle lens reflex and the twin lens 
eflex. 


| We will consider these types one 
yy one and see the advantages and 
lisadvantages of each. There is no 
best” or “all purpose” camera. Each 
ype has its virtues and blind spots. 
_A selection should be based on 
\ow we expect to use the camera. 
s it to be carried on hikes and other 
tips where portability and light 
veight is essential? Is the film cost 
mportant? Do we plan to shoot 
nostly landscapes, scenic views and 
‘eis 


; by Will Lane 


indoor shots with plenty of time to 
arrange the camera on a tripod? Or 
is our forte to be quick, off-the-cuff 
candid shots of people, animals and 
children at play? 


Also important in deciding the 
quality of camera needed is the 
quality of picture desired, such as 1) 
Snapshots for personal use, or, 2) 
Pictures for publication in maga- 
zines, newspapers or books, or, 3) 
Pictures for use in advertising, or, 
4) Prints for exhibit in salons, or, 
5) Color slides for projection, or, 
6)Color transparancies for reproduc- 
tion. 


1) Snapshots can be taken with any 
camera. A simple box camera with 
a flash attachment provides an almost 
foolproof arrangement for those who 
desire to invest a minimum of money 
and fime in their picture-taking. 


Fred Bond’s. station - wagon has a platform on top from which 


he can get high angle shots. 


However, if color film is to be used, 
a better camera, with a color-cor- 
rected lens is recommended. 

2) Pictures for publication require 
a camera capable of producing a 
clear, sharp 8 x 10-inch print. 

3 and 4) Prints for advertising and 
salon purposes may be 11 x 14 or 
16 x 20 inches. Only a high grade 
precision camera with a fully-cor- 
rected lens can be relied upon to 
produce the necessary quality. 

5) Color slides for projection are 
conveniently produced by 35 mm. 
Gameras.= |. 

6) Color transparencies for sale or 
reproduction. Most magazines and 
advertising agencies will not consider 


transparencies smaller than 2% x 
2% inches. A favorite size is 4 x 5 


inches, which means a large camera 
of the press or view type. 


Types of Cameras 

First, let’s consider the twin-lens 
reflex. What is a twin-lens reflex? 
As the name implies, it has two len- 
ses. One lens takes the picture, while 
the other, which is coupled to the 
taking lens, furnishes the photog- 
rapher with a full size image so he 
can see exactly what he is shooting. 


The Rolleiflex camera, the first of 
its type, was introduced twenty years 
ago by the German firm of Franke 
and Heidecke, without any indica- 
tions of the bright future in store 
for it. In fact, the experts laughed 
at its rectangular, boxlike appearance. 
But the Rollei produced crisp, little 
squares of 2'4-inch negatives from 
which 8 x 10-inch prints were just as 
sharp as from bulgy studio cameras. 
The camera was sturdy, seldom re- 
quiring adjustment. It endeared it- 
self to all by its ease of operation. 
Rank amateurs as well as hard-bit- 
ten professionals found that the con- 
trols of the camera were so simple, 
that full attention could be given to 
picture-taking. Less effort and better 
pictures resulted. Just what are the 
features of this camera? 


Rollei Features 

Ground-glass viewfinder. A 2%- 
inch square viewing screen shows 
exactly what is being put on the film. 

Grouped controls. The shutter 
speed and lens aperture settings are 
easily visible, and the focusing knob 
and film advance are at finger tip 
reach—all without losing sight of the 
image in the viewfinder. 

Automatic film transport. A turn 
of the knob advances the film be- 
tween pictures. It is not necessary 
to watch numbers in a red window. 
A dozen pictures may be shot in as 
many seconds. Rapid-fire sequence 
pictures may be taken of horse races, 
boxing matches and other violent ac- 
tivities. Filming may be done at 
night when it would be difficult to see 
film transport numbers, or from a 
moving vehicle. 

Automatic shutter rewind. When 
the film knob is turned, the shutter 
is wound automatically for the next 
shot. 

Bayonet mount for filters and lens 
hood. This feature is exclusive with 
the Rollei. 

The 1950 Rolleiflex, introduced 
this month by Burleigh Brooks & Co., 
10 West 46th Street, New York City, 
which imports the camera in the 
U. S., provides several new fea- 


The Kodak - Duaflex camera, 
in a new de luxe model, has 
a faster lense and a focusing 
range from 3% feet to infinity. 


tures to distinguish it from previous 
models: It has built-in contacts for 
flash photography, a coated reflex 
mirror and an improved eye-level 
viewfinder. The latter works two 
ways— through the ground glass, or 
as an open-frame sports-type finder 
through which moving objects may 
be easily followed. There also is an 
enlarged magnifier for ground glass 
focusing. 


New Cameras 

During the past few years, a num- 
ber of new twin-lens cameras have 
made their bow, until there are now 
more than a dozen makes to chose 
from, and innumerable models, rang- 
ing in price from $275 for the Rollei- 
flex (1950 model with Tessar lens) 
down to $70 for an Argoflex or even 
less for a Uniflex. 

When comparing prices of various 
cameras, it is essential to equalize 
the following details: 1) Federal 
excise tax. Prices usually, but not 
always, include this twenty per cent 
tax. 2) Eveready carrying case. 
Sometimes this is included. 3) Make 
of lens. This is’ the costliest part of 
the camera. The make of the lens, 
not the speed, is the important fac- 
tor. 4) Model number. Roman num- 
erals usually are used. There is a 
significant difference in price between 
the Ikoflex I and Ikoflex II, for ex- 
ample. 5). Is it new or used? 

A fixed price prevails for some 
cameras in accordance with a‘Fair 
Trade” agreement. You can’t go 
wrong on these items. 

The prices of cameras which are 
not fair-traded vary and fluctuate 
which encourages shopping around. 
This is all right provided you stick to 
reliable dealers. 


Price Groups 

Twin lens reflex cameras fall into 
five or six price classifications headed 
by the Rollei, and its American 
counterpart the Ansco Reflex, at 
$275. With the Xenar lens, the Rollei 
is $235. This refers to the 1950 model, 
with the features previously men- 
tioned, and these are “Fair Trade” 
fixed prices at the time this is written. 

The previous model Rolleiflexes 
are not fair-traded and prices are in 
the $200 to $155 class. These came 
with either the Tessar lens, which 
helped form the tradition of Rollei 
excellence, or the Xenar lens which 
may be anywhere from $40 to $15 
less in price. 

The next price group is sparked by 
the Kodak Reflex II ($155) with the 

(Continued on page 32) 
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THE VAGABOND CAMERA 
(Continued from Page 31) 


new Kodak Ektalite Field lens for 
sharp, easy focusing on the ground 
glass. 

For about the same price (approx. 
$168 with case) you can get an Iko- 
flex II. 

In the $125 group, the Rolleicizd 
II, junior member of the Rolleiflex 
family, reigns supreme, although it 
lacks some automatic features, and 
its Triotar lens cannot measure up 
to the Tessar of the Rolleiflex. 

A relative newcomer is the Ciro- 
flex. Five models, B, C, D, E, and 
F. range in price all the way from 
$148 to $76. 

Also worth mentioning is the 
Kodak Reflex I, which sells for 
around $95. Then there is the Ko- 
relle Reflex and Voightlander Foc- 
using Brilliant. 

Finally there is the snap shot type 
of camera which looks like a twin 
lens job but is not. The viewing lens 
is not coupled to the taking lens, 
but is merely a conventional type of 
reflecting viewfinder. This provides 
an effective box-type camera, some- 
times with a focusing lens which can 
be set for various distances. How- 
ever, the viewing lens does not focus, 
so it cannot be called a twin-lens 
camera. 


Full Price Range 


From the above, it can be seen that 
there is a twin lens reflex camera 
available to suit every purse. The 
psuedo-reflex types make fine gifts 
for children. They are excellent for 
adults, too, who are satisfied with 
snapshots, and have not yet begun to 
yearn for better pictures. 

No camera can be “all things to all 
men,” but a close approximation to 
an all-purpose camera has been 
achieved by the Rolleiflex with its 
accessories such as the plate back 
adapter and supplementary lenses. 
It lacks only interchangeable lenses 
and the swinging back obtainable 
with a view camera. Magazine 
photographers, portrait specialists 
and travel photographers have voted 
it their favorite camera. 

NEXT MONTH: The 35 
camera, 


mm, 
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News Notes 


Photo-traveler Fred Bond, author 
of “Better Color Movies” and other 
books on travel and photography, 
has completed a cross-country pic- 
ture-taking jaunt, shooting stills and 
movies. Most of his work is in color. 

The 1950 “Photo Data Book,” 
published by General Electric, is one 
of the handiest vest-pocket references 
fifty cents will buy. It’s more help- 
ful than many textbooks when it 
comes to atswering questions on 
films, filters, exposures, color photog- 
graphy, lenses, and photoflood and 
photoflash lamps. Pick up one of 
these booklets the next time you are 
in a photo store and see how much 
useful data it contains. 

A light-weight tripod that will sup- 
port a still or movie camera, and pro- 
vide adjustments for tilt, pan and 
height now is available in the new 
Director Evn-Uan Tripod ($19.75). 
A quarter-turn of the handle locks 
or unlocks the pan-tilt head. Made 
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of aluminium, with telescopic legs 
and split bushings to prevent wobble, 
it folds into a compact package 
weighing only five pounds. The 
manufacturer is the Director Prod- 
ucts Corp., 2 West 46th St, New 
York City, who also produce the 
Norwood Director Exposure Meter. 

“Slides,” the Kodak Data Book 
(355 cents) now is available in a 
new, greatly amplified edition. It 
tells how to make a presentation out 
of your color slides, how to make 
titles, how to care for your slides, 
and other practical helps. 

Portable stroboflash units, adapt- 
able for most any camera, soon will 
be on the market utilizing the new 
General Electric FT 110 flashtube. 
Lighter weight and lower cost will 
be gained by the use of this repeat- 
ing flashtube. At 1/5,000 of a sec- 
ond, it produces enough light for 
closeup color photography. The 
flash is equivalent to that of a No. 
5 photoflash bulb at 1/400 second. 
It will be a special boon to travelers, 
saving them the problem of trans- 
porting bulky cartons of flash bulbs 
during long trips. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Q. Red, yellow and green flashes 
appear along the margins of most of 
my 8 mm. color films. Is it true that 
this is a fault peculiar to 8 mm. 
cameras? Is there any cure? 

A. No it’s not the camera’s fault, 
but usually due to carelessness when 
loading the camera. It often hap- 
pens that the film on the reel is al- 
lowed to slacken. A loop or two of 
the film, when loosened, allows light 
to enter and strike the edges of the 
film. This can happen when loading 
or unloading. It also can happen, 
with 8 mm, when reversing the film 
in the camera. Thus you may get 
these light flashes not only at the 
beginning and end of a reel, but also 
in the middle. They may be avoided 
by loading camera only in the shade, 
and being careful to keep film taut 
while doing so. There is no cure for 
films already spoiled—except sur- 
gery. Cut out the offending footage 
even if it hurts, and shoot the scenes 
over. 


Q. I made a special trip to film 
a fiesta I had read about in a maga- 
zine (not Travel), only to find when 
I got there that one of the events I 
wanted to see had been postponed, 
and the other had never even been 
scheduled. Doesn’t it seem silly to 
try to plan anything? 

A. I usually like to verify dates, 
as sometimes there are changes after 
calendars of events are published, 
especially in magazines which go to 
press several months in advance. A 
letter or telegram may be sent to the 
organization staging the event. Local 
Chambers of Commerce also are 
very helpful. While enroute , I 
never make a special trip for an 
event without first telephoning. 
Local organizations are always eager 
to help. 


Questions may be addressed to 
Will Lane, the Vagabond Camera, 
Travel Magazine, 115 West 45th St., 
New York City 
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BOLIVIA 
(Continued from Page 12) 


sentenced to be shot on a .certain 
dawn in the late thirties. He was 
rescued by foreign intervention just 
as the sun was breaking over Illimani. 
The governments interceding sought 
to keep Hochschild’s tin out of the 
hands of the Nazis. In 1943 he was 
kidnapped by Bolivian mnilitarists 
and sentenced daily to be shot. The 
F.B.I.—the United States now more 
than ever interested in Hochschild’s 
tin—entered into the mystery at the 
request of the then president of 
Bolivia, one Villarroel who three 
years later ended up at the end of a 
lamppost in Plaza Murillo. The 
F.B.I. rescued Hochschild, and to 
the great amazement of the president 
produced the kidnappers, the chiefs 
of the army and the police. They, too, 
eventually decorated lampposts, in 
September of 1946. As for Mauricio 
Hochschild, he was smuggled out of 
Bolivia and established residence in 
the Ritz-Carlton Hotel, New York, 
whence he directs his mining interests 
by remote control. 


The Bolivian atmosphere that the 


Hochschild saga conveys is apparent 
to the traveler in the phlegmatic rest- 
lessness of the people in and around 
La Paz. Elsewhere the chiaroscuro 
of local color changes with the alti- 
tude. 

Cochabamba,  Bolivia’s second 
largest city, rests on a ledge of the 
Andes at about 9,500 feet above sea 
level. Its climate is semi-tropical, its 
citizenry semi-serene. Beyond the city 
lies the Cochabamba valley, its fer- 
tile fields inhabited mostly by Que- 
crua Indians and Quechua-Cholos.. 
The towns in the valley with their pic- 
turesque markets are wholly worthy 
of a visit. 

Potosi should be visited for its 
footnotes to new world history and 
its Spanish colonial architecture. But 
at fourteen odd thousand feet above 
sea level it has a restless atmosphere. 
a deceitful climate, and sporadic 
spurts of political temperment which 
appears to be part and parcel of high 
altitude in Bolivia. Yet despite its 
being two thousand feet closer to 
heaven than La Paz, Potosi is a 
more restful city, due probably to the 
fact that its inhabitants are mostly 
Quechuas, Indians and Cholos. 

The most serene and delightful of 
Bolivia cities above the jungle-line is 
Sucre, actually the official capital of 
Bolivia. Bolivia, in fact, has two capi- 
tals, official and de facto, but by now 
you should not be surprised at any- 
thing Bolivia has, or has not. Sucre, 
eight hours from Potosi by electrical 
bus and through some of the most 
spectacular scenery in the world, is 
a modest 8,500 feet above sea level 
and luxuriates in a climate some- 
where between semi-tropical and 
tropical. With the exception of the 
Supreme Court—which rarely func- 
tions anyway—the government 
worthies have deserted Sucre for La- 
Paz, but Sucre remains the cultural 
capital of the nation. The people are 
calm, collected and cordial. The men 
talk international politics, play poker, 


eS a 


~dust, but it is also filled with nuclei) 


to town on their ponies, guns glist-)) 


‘decade have enjoyed a catch of four, 


and every evening flirt with las seni| ’ 
ritas in the plaza. B 
Probably the most interesting cit} 


or travel by horse or - mule. lf tim] 
allows—it may take several weeks— 
a horse or mule is preferable, 
flying over and then down the Ande 
the plane meets head on with a mael} 
strom of wind-currents sweepini} 
across several thousand miles of flaj 
jungleland. If one can imagine gettin} 
caught in a giant cement mixer, th} 
results of a couple of hours in ||f 
plane descending the Andes are imag} 
inable. But it only takes a day o} 
two to recover. 


Santa Cruz looks exactly ike | | 
frontier town. In most jungle town) 
there are no automobiles; in Sant), 
Cruz there are only a handful. Ir 
the dry season the streets are thicl}} 
layers of dust and are crawling wit 
nonchalant cattle. Scenically, it is <j 
drab outpost of civilization. Thi 
earth is flat and the air is filled witl) 


acid. During the: wet season, fron|j} 
December to about March, the mucf 
in the streets is deeper and thicker} 
than a political campaign. The archi- i 
tecture is dismal, and the centra 
plaza a faded, dirty green. i 

Yet Santa Cruz is wholly worthy} 
of your attention. Barring the rare 
sight of an autombile or truck, it ig 
like visiting a frontier town in the 
States one hundred years ago. Hom- 
bres off the nearby ranchos ride in 


ening in the tropical sun, Just a 
couple hundred miles away, beyond 
in the jungles, cannabalistic Indians}! 
lie waiting for wandering mission-F’ 
aries and as recently as this current \ 


all of whom, according to investi-}t 
gations, were properly digested i 

Probably the greatest lure Santa) 
Cruz should have, at least for the i 
male traveler, is two-thirds of its 
population. Las senoras y senoritas., 
Especially the latter. Santa Cruz is) 
famous for its pulchritudinous dam-; 
sels, and justifiably so. Becatise of" 
the town’s shortage of men, most of! : 


bands, with an accent on etingoutlt 
because gringos, it is presumed, must’! 
have money to have traveled suc! 4 


and cae are got around. 

One can continue on by air from) i 
Santa Cruz to Rio de Janeiro, which | 
can take a week if connections are |} 
missed at Campo Grande in Brazil. 
If a trip through the wind currents |{ 
can be faced a second time—and go- } 
ing up the side of the Andes is neal) 


then by lake steamer past the lands of 
the Aymaras into the heart of the old}, 
Inca civilization in Peru, 
Anyway—Bolivia, one can be as- | 
sured, is different. 


The Quintessence of New York 
One of the best books on New 
fork in many years is a slender 
olume of fifty-four pages by E. B. 


Vhite. In Here is New York 
Harper $1.00) he has written an 
luminating and sensitive analysis of 
e activities of the metropolis, the 
ves of the people who live there 
ad the characteristics that disting- 
sh it so sharply from all the other 
reat cities of the world. A keen eye 
or significant facts combined with a 
ent, lucid style make this book a 
iumph of condensation and inter- 
retation. Every newcomer to New 
lork should read this book before 
2 refers to any of the bulky guides 
lat are available. If he stays in 
‘ew York long enough he will re- 
Sad Here is New York with in- 
“eased enjoyment. There are many 
juches in the book that only the 
‘ue New Yorker can fully appreciate. 
\ > The Conquest of Space 
‘Many readers of Travel will re- 
lember an article by Willy Ley 
ulled “Charting Highways to the 
tars” in which he described how 
entists were working to solve the 
roblem of travel through inter- 
ellar space. It is a subject on which 

> has specialized for many years. 
e is an expert on rockets, and he 
/a popular scientific. writer of rare 
ill. 

In his new book The Conquest of 
pace (Viking $3.95) he describes 
e technical progress that has been 
ade in recent years and why it is 
iat space travel in the future is a 
sttainty. Here is a detailed, minute- 
y-minute description of the tech- 
‘que of launching and navigating a 
yaceship and a lucid exposition of 
ie scientific principals of space 
avel. The book is exhilarating 
ading. 

Supplementing Willy Leys text are 

d illustration, some in full 
by Chesley Bonestell. His 
ork is based on information sup- 
ied by the leading astronomers at 
{t. Wilson and Palomar. Among 
e subjects with which they deal are 
le moon as it would appear from a 
ocket hovering ten miles above its 
irface, Saturn as it would lookt* 
‘om within its ring, the canals of 
lars, and Mercury as it locks be- 
eath the eternal steam which hides 
s surface. 


The Vatican 
With the approval and assistance 
church and lay authorities Ann 
arnahan has prepared a valuable, 
eautiful and authoritative - volume 


on the Holy City. The Vatican (Far- 
rar, Straus $4.00) tells the story of 
the Pope and his activities. It des- 
cribes the treasures and architecture 
behind the gates of the world’s 
smallest sovereign state. It tells how 
the Vatican is administered, how the 
hierarchy works and it gives the 
ecclesiastical history of the Holy City 
and the story of how St. Peters was 
built. The book is illustrated with 
150 new photographs, many of them 
showing parts of the Holy City 
hitherto unphotographed. 


If You Plan to Retire 


Two new books deal with the 
solution of the problems of those who 
are about to retire. In Getting the 
Most Out of Retirement (William 
Frederick’s Press $2.50) Walter L. 
Jones directs the attention of retired 
folks to the practical and rewarding 
phases of retirement. He discusses 
pension plans, social security, pop- 
ular pastimes and travel from the 
point of view of retired people. The 
author speaks with the authority of 
one who years of experience study- 
ing retirement and pension problems. 


Aubrey Drury’s How to Retire to 
California (Harper $2.50) discusses 
the specific questions that need an- 
swering before making a move to the 
West. Among those subjects discussed 
are the ready cash needed, the steady 
income, California real estate, when 
and how to move, what to take, how 
to buy a home, the economics of 
California living, health factors and 
recreational facilities. The book is 
based on a study of hundreds of 
families who have taken the retire- 
ment plunge. 


‘Aubrey Drury is also the author of 
the successful How to Retire to 
Florida. 


A New Guide to Hawan 


Sydney Clark, a frequent contrib- 
utor to Travel, has recently pub- 
lished a new book on Hawaii. All 
the Best in Hawai (Dodd, Mead 
$4.00) contains practical information 
about prices, places, personalities and 
a vivid account of the island’s fas- 
cinating history from the time of its 
discovery to the present. The author 
of numerous books on countries in 
Europe and South and Central 


America, Sydney Clark is a master 


of the difficult art of writing travel 
books that are at once thoroughly 
readable and practical. All the Best 
in Hawaii is a first rate guide and a 
book that may be read with pleasure 
at home. It contains maps and photo- 
graphic illustrations. 


Nightfall in Greenwich Village 

The myth that Greenwich Village 
is a section of New York sharply 
distinguished from the rest of the 
city still persists. Actually the 
Greenwich Village which was fam- 
ous as an artists’ colony and as a 
unique section of the metropolis be- 
gan to disintegrate after the First 
World War. Seventh Avenue was 
extended to cut a wide and busy 
traffic lane through its old narrow 
streets. Huge apartments and hotels 
rose everywhere. Gaudy night clubs 
spread throughout the area. The 
fine old mansions disappeared from 
lower Fifth Avenue. Today ugly 
apartment houses frown down on 
Washington Square which has been 
robbed of most of its handsome 
houses. High rents have driven im- 
pecunious artists and writers else- 
where. So far as the average visitor 
can tell Greenwich Village is now, 
save for a few crooked and nar- 
row streets, a well intergrated part 
of the monotonous, overcrowded, 
obsolescent metropolis New York 
has become. 

However, a few landmarks have 
survived the transformations of the 
last three decades. Photographs of 
these landmarks by Berenice Abbot 
have been collected in Greenwich 
Village, Past and Present (Harper, 
$5.00) a book which also contains 
an excellent short history of the vil- 
lage from the end of the revolu- 
tionary war until the present time 
by Henry W. Lanier. The record as 
set forth by text and pictures is a 
valuable and interesting fragment of 
Americana. In old New Yorkers 
this book will intensify the feeling of 
bitterness and nostalgia that has been 
aroused in recent decades by stupid 
real estate developments that have 
taken place in so many parts of the 
city. This nostalgia is not entirely 
sentimental. Many architects, engin- 
eers and city planners have empha- 
sized the fact that New York is the 
product of more than half a cen- 
tury of collosal blunders. 


The Horses of the Conquest 

“For, after God, we owed the vic- 
tory to the horses.” This expression 
is found in many records of the 
Spanish conquest of the New World. 
There were no horses on this hem- 
isphere before the arrival of the 
Spanish. The story of how horses 
were shipped from Spain and how 
they carried the conquistadors—Cor- 
tes, the Pizzarros and de Soto—on 
their triumphal conquests in the 
Americas is brilliantly told in The 
Horses of the Conquest by R. B. 
Cunninghame Grahame (University 
of Oklahoma Press $5.00). The last 
book written by this extraordinary 
writer before his death in 1936, it 
appears for the first time in America 
in this edition edited by Robert 
Mooreman Denhardt and profusely 
illustrated by J. Craig Sheppard. 

Cunninghame Grahame rode hund- 
reds of the horses descended from 
the horses of the conquerors on 
journeys of thousands of miles over 
prairies, forest trails and wild moun- 
tain paths in all parts of South Amer- 
ica and in our own Southwest. His 
singular gift as a writer, his famil- 
iarity with the regions through which 
the conquestadors passed and _ his 


- knowledge. of the literature of the 


conquest equipped him to handle his 
subject vividly, dramatically and 
authentically. 

There are many memorable sec- 
tions in this book. The achievements 
of the horses in battle, their fortitude 
during long campaigns, their loyalty 
to their masters are described with 
the skill which won for Cunning- 
hame Grahame the admiration of 
such writers as W. H. Hudson, 
Joseph Conrad and George Bernard 
Shaw. 


A New American Guide 


Henry G. Alsberg who was editor- 
in-chief of the excellent American 
Guide Series which covered most of 
the states in the union has recently 
edited a guide to the United States 
in one volume. The American 
Gwide (Hastings House $7.50) is 
an impressive achievement. A vol- 
ume of 1376 pages with 46 pages 
of maps it divides the country into 
eight regions for each of which there 
is an introductary chapter containing 
a general description of the area 
covered. Hundreds of tours then 
take the tourist to points of interest 
throughout each area. The regional 
sections are linked by transcontinen- 
tal trips, including special trips to 
parks, scenic and historical wonders 
and national shrines. From all large 
cities convenient trips within forty 
mile radius are described. The book 
not ony includes basic information 
essential to travel, it contains as 
well geographical data of importance 
and special sections on history, archi- 
tecture, art, literature, music, history 
and Indians written by experts on 
these subjects. 


Four and a half years were neces- 
sary to gather and compile the new 
material this book contains. More 
than thirty editorial assistants, in- 
cluding field editors, and several 
thousand consultants were under the 
guidance of the editor. 


Drawing by J. Craig Sheppard 
from “The Horses of the 
Conquest” 
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JEWELS OF THE TROPICAL AQUARIUM 
(Continued from Page 17) 


put a Siamese fighter, angel fish, 
looking like a rich man’s’halibut in 
technicolor, head-and-tail light fish 
that glow in the dark, and black 
mollies, whose scientific name, mol- 
lienisia latipinna, befits their dark 
dignity. 

“Almost at once,” Barbara recalls, 
“the Siamese fighter killed two angel 
fish and the remaining fish were fail- 
ing because of crowded conditions.” 

Shortly, the Leflangs flanked their 
large brandy snifter with two smaller 
ones. One of these became a matern- 
ity ward for such fish as guppies and 
mosquito fish whose young are born 
alive from the mother. The second 
auxiliary snifter became a hospital 
where ailing or damaged fish could 
be treated. The Siamese fighter was 
placed in solitary confinement. 

“After all,” comments Dick, “these 
fish cost anywhere from fifty cents 
to more than a hundred dollars each. 
You’ve got to pamper them, but 
that’s the fun of it.” 

As in most businesses, supply and 
demand determines the price of 


tropicals. In 1936, when Auguste 
Rabaut, a Brazilian collector, dis- 
covered the flamboyant, two-inch 


beauty known as the neon tetra, the 
tiny scoundrel brought $250. Today, 
a pair can be had for as little as four. 

To the average collector, ultimate 
pride of possession comes with ac- 
quisition of a pair of pompadours. 
Native of the Amazon basin, this 
six-inch, pancake-shaped show fish 
is virtually indescribable in its riot 
of flashy colors. Fred Cochu, of 
Ardsley, New York, world’s largest 
importer of tropical fish, owns a per- 
fectly matched pair for which he will 
not take $5,000. 


Since fifty percent of the Leflang’s 
customers are children from six to 
sixteen, the Exotic Aquarium carries 
an ample stock of reasonably priced 
tropicals. But even these plebians 
create dealer-customer problems. 

“My fish are all dying,” wailed one 
moppet, “and I’ve done everything 
you said. I want my money back.” 

Barbara smiled sweetly and con- 
ducted a lengthy cross-examination. 
Finally, she learned that the young- 
ster had placed copper BB shot in 
the tank, thinking their shiny beauty 
a fitting complement for his brightly 
tailored fish. Unfortunately, the 
child’s finny friends were dying of 
cupric poisoning. 

“You can’t stick just anything in 
an aquarium,” Barbara warns. “Cop- 
per is deadly. So are sea-shells un- 
less the calcium has been soaked out 
in salt water. And coral isn’t safe 
either unless it has been bleached.” 

Normally, on this note of explana- 
tion, the kid’s problem would have 
ended. However, in a few days he 
returned. 

“My fish are still dying,” he 
moaned, “and I’ve changed water and 
taken out the BB shot. I think they’re 
bum fish.” 


By patient, on-the-spot research, 
Barbara discovered that the fish were 
dying of cold. The boy explained 
that he couldn’t keep an electric 
light going over the tank because it 
kept his little brother awake. So 


” 
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Barbara solved the problem by giv- 
ing the youngster a huge lard can 
with which he could cover tank and 
light completely. Little brother slept. 
The fish kept warm. They recovered. 


The vagaries of tropicals are a 
never-ending challenge. 

“We try not only to sell fish,” 
Dick explains, “but also to teach 
buyers the principals of feeding, how 
to avoid diseases, how to run a bal- 
anced aquarium.” 


Tropical fish diet contains such 
delicacies as dried halibut liver, 
dried yellow shrimp, dehydrated mos- 
quito larvae, live white worms, oat- 
meal, and fresh hamburger. 


To secure the ultimate treat, live 
daphnia, or water fleas, the really 
rabid fancier can often be seen on the 
edge of brackish, stagnant pools in 
some deserted city dump. Lost in a 
fog of mosquitos, he carefully combs 
the water with a net, dipping out 
“bugs” no larger than a sand flea. 


With the daphnia catch, the fish 


fan often takes such unwholesomie * 


characters as the water tiger, the 
hydra, and dragon fly larvae. These 
enemies of fish, if accidentally placed 
in the aquarium, are as deadly as 
the atom bomb. The water tiger, 
who breathes through its tail, can 
completely suck the blood from a 
guppy, killing the fish in seconds. 


The hydra, too, is a fearsome 
thing. Able to contract its body al- 
most to invisibility, it is difficult to 
detect in any supply of fresh fish 
food. Starlike, it spreads its ten- 
tacles, as many as seven, and strikes 
at the unwary fish. The “shot” the 
hydra gives its victims contains a 
numbing poison. An_ enterprising 
hydra may grasp several small fish 
in its various tentacles while leisure- 
ly eating one. 

The Siamese fighter is probably 
the only member of the fish kingdom 
to merit attention of the professional 
bookie. In: Bangkok, ten licensed 
establishments cater to sporting gen- 
try who match their fish, sometimes 
in a fight to the finish. 

Scarcely more than two inches 
long, the fighter comes in a variety 
of shades of lavender, green, blue, 
or red. For years he has been bred 
to fight, and many of the species are 
pedigreed. 

Concerning this aggressive lilli- 
putian, misinformation has it that 
they are fought by placing a single 
fish in each of two bottles. The bot- 
tles are supposedly then brought to- 
gether, the fish see each other,»swell 
up and litrally burst with anger. 

Actually, two fighters are placed 
in the same tank, They sight each 
other, their fiery red ventral fins 
flutter, the gorgeous anal and dorsal 
fins fan out, and the battle is on. 
Each fish tries to ram the other with 
its nose, always seeking to deliver 
a lethal blow in the’ side where it 
will damage the antagonist’s swim- 
ming bladder. Since this bladder 
keeps the fish in an upright position, 
if damage occurs, the injured fish 
cannot swim. 


Mostly, the Siamese do not permit 
fights to the death. Rather, when 


one combatant hangs back, fails to ~ 


close with the other, they declare the 


fight ended and the still pugnacious 
party winner. 
hammer away for an hour while top- 
notchers have stayed in there ram- 
ming-for as long as six. a 


The pearl gourami, a four-incher 
from Siam, Sumatra, or Malay wa- 
ters, has the distressing faculty of 
developing large, creeping golden 
areas among its scales. This is not 
a disease, although the novitiate col- 
lector often thinks so and rushes his 
purchase back to the dealer for con- 
sultation. 


The glassfish, so named because 
its transparency reveals its swimming 
bladder and digestive mechanism, 
takes his place beside the mud skip- 
per from India. The pop-eyed, wide- 
mouthed head and front quarters of 
the skipper resemble a frog while the 
other half looks like nothing less 
than a space ship from Buck Rogers. 
This character leaps over mud flats 
on its sturdy pectoral fins and can 
breathe out of water for hours with 
no ill effect. 


From the East Indies, the archer 


fish is probably. unsurpassed for 
uniqueness of skill. By spitting a 


stream of water from its mouth, the 


archer can, up to distances of ten 
feet, knock off house flies which it 
eats with gusto. The difficulty of 
this feat can be better appreciated 
in view of the fact that the fish has 
learned to compensate for the optical 
“hend” caused by the water through 
which it shoots. Take a gun and 
try shooting an underwater object. 
If you make no allowance for the 
water distortion, you will score no 
bulls’ eyes. 


The propriety of keeping cats and 
tropical fish in the same household is" 
frequently broached to the Leflangs. 


TRAILING THE RED HERRING 
(Continued from Page 23) 


sure, thanks to the always unsolvable 
mysteries of culinary tastes, the con- 
sumption of red herrings on a large 
scale is mainly confined to the Medi- 
terranean and the Middle East, but 
Americans eat some of them, perhaps 
without knowing what a famous 
name they bear. 

The right way to make them is to 
put the fresh herring immediately into 
brine and leave it there for one to 
three weeks. Then it is washed in 
plain water and put on the tenters 
(or, as the Scots sometimes call 
them, the speets) in smoke-houses 
for four to five days over smoldering 
sawdust fires. 

A humble creature, the herring, 
and yet he contributes more than his 


, share to the inner man and to his 


pleasures and profits. A certain 
quality, a certain complex of proper- 
ties and an incredible, incomparable 
ability to propagate his species give 
him a notable place in the world of 
living things. That he should in ad- 
dition be so obliging as to make his 


A good fighter can - 


They don’t advise it, but they 


“ment. 


,% 
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cite the exception that prove 
rule. c 

A Tucson glass carver created 
beautiful coffee table, the cent 
stand being hollow for a fish tat 
In this the artisan kept molli 
swordtails, and angel fish. He al 
owned a Persian cat. 


“The man told me,” Barbara ¢ 
clares, a twinkle in her eye, “ 
the cat would sit on the edge of 
table, dangling his paw in the w 
He made no effort to catch the fis 
who brushed the paw, even scrate 
ing their backs against it.” 

Ultimately, the cat disappeare 
At about the same time, the fish 
the ‘coffee-table bowl began to was 
away and die. According to Barbar 
the glass carver says there is on 
one reasonable explanation. Thos 
fish just died of loneliness. | 

As an adjunct to his fish stor 
Dick Leflang specializes in past 
drawings of exotic fishes. For 
modest fee, he will expertly dr 
from life any customer's favo 
fish. This he does, often to the 
of some junior hobbyist who 
just painted a fish as a school ass 


- “Your fish pictute is better’n mine 
the young collector admits. “But ye 
copied yours from the fish. I ha 
to draw mine from memory!” 

In a profession where one speci 
is called “Jack Dempsey” ar 
another breeds its young in its mout 
the Leflangs, after eighteen month 
have gained a secure foothold. 

They like this fishy business, eve 
when, in the dead of night, the 
have to climb from a warm bed 
dash ten miles to the airport to cla 
a newly arrived cargo of rare, fi 
dazzlers. 


habitat in easily accessible wate 
and rise in shoals to be easily caugh 
would seem like an argument for’ 
Divine Providence. 4 
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